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FARGO’S STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

The terrible conflagration by which the city 
of Fargo, N. D., has been desolated has struck 
the college a blow that makes the stoutest 
hearts exceedingly anxious, baving taken from 
it the support of business men who cannot 
now redeem pledges or give the help that was 
surely to be relied upon in the emergency. 
Fifteen thousand dollars are needed and a 
large part of this must be secured so that the 
college can be opened. Never have the pros- 
pects for students been so bright and the feel- 
ing of confidence in the college and its work 
is strong throughout the State, the people 
themselves having raised most of the funds. 
Now in the day of their calamity will not 
Christian friends come to the rescue ? 

The report of the first year’s work cf Presi- 
dent Beard, who made great persunal sacri- 
fices in accepting the position, was warmly 
commended at the annual meeting of the 
trustees, July 18. Prof. E. T. Curtis of Calu- 
met, Mich., bas been secured as principal, Miss 
Frances B. Sheldun of Janesville, Wis., as 
lady principal and Prof. A. A. Love for the 
chair of ancient classics. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 

For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjoining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
cars. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
aress Lenox, this office. 

For Sale.— Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two-story large brick house, 
barns, ete. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
tages. Address “ Pax,” The Cong: egationalist, Boston, 
Mass. 

Weorld’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
chicago, Il. 





pecial Personally Managed 


8 
WORLD'’S:*:*FAIR*:; EXCURSION. 
Leave Koston Sept. Sth, in 
ee Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 
"ll DAYS FROM BOSTON, — 85.00. 
Via HMoosac Tunvel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
a ithe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
p aces, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
aud all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Blake Bell Foundry | 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

ot Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mavs. 











MIDSUMMER OFFER 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘*Trial Subscription’’ to the Congregationalist (to a new 
name) for SIX MONTHS COSTS $1.00. 

Any old subscriber sending us two such subscribers may 
receive as a premium one of our Improved Binders, postpaid. 


The Binder is sold for 75 cents. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 








Railroads and Excursions. 


Church Equipment. 





WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 
Rates 50c. to 75c. per day. 
Rev. CHAS. E. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Av., Chicago. 


CHURCH BEMUDELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remo-elicg churches 
enabels him to save and utilize ail the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro. 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenuers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and whe 
the means are limited. A visit to the prem'ses will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given ou receipt of a 
request so to do. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Ke- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

is one of the finest specimens ot Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
ciass, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 


plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel witbout change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

August 12, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29, 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
—— berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 

tions. 


Ge Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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NORTHROP’S Stamped 


Steel Ceiling. 
Durable, Decorative. 
€ | ?. BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 





CHURCH PEWS, with 
C KE U R folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS verte crcisin 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished, 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°35; thst. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “e.Eizbett,* 


New York, N.Y. 














IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send fo: 
samples and prices. 
Cc. W: BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 








OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


pt one hundred styles , 

Wheeler an 
Reflector Chandelicrs 

Sor 

free. 





conceivable use. Soeagees 
lease state wan 
iB OO. 


20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 1 
"Neth Siete e Ginen, HEL. 
rhs BLY acs GENUINE 

-  VABELI-METAL. 

CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE A PALOES FREL 
CHU ESTABLISHMENT Scan a 
CHURCH BELLS fou 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, B* 
Ri 

AY FUSES a, FOUR 

ese MURGH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


CHURCH — 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholosale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


1OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 


658 Washington St, a SREGR!*S., Boston. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacu ERs’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 47a STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
(ee and Los’ Anyeles, Cal. 10/.paged 
Agency Manual tree. Everett O. Fisgz & Co. 











THEOLOGICAL. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlia, Ohio. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study com me thorough, Biblical and 


practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 


Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next combiner ear bexins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply te EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

President of the Faculty. 





GERMANY. 
GERMANY, DRESDEN. 


GERMAN HOME SCHOOL IN DRESDEN 
Fri. Helene Immisch, Principal, returns to Germany 
Sept. 2. Her first assistant Oct. 5. Parents wishing 
to place daughters in a heroughiy Christian school, 
where physical, intellectual, socia! and moral culture 
will receive careful persona! attention, are invited to 
apply for prospectusto FRL. H. IMMISCH, 

Bradford, Vt., or West Roxbury, Mass. 








MAINE. 





‘ M AINE, FARMINGTON, 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Prineipal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. KB. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’s. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily couversation 
in French ane German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 


spectus. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 











New HAMPSDIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLOS1 INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. ¢ 
JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETIIY, 


Derry, N.M. The first term of the 79th year of 





Pin kerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 ~~ term of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to 8400 per week. For Cata- 


logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 





NeW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KiMBALL UNION ACADETIY, 

Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ 8100 plan” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of tifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal, 





‘ew HAMPSHIRE, TILTON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
‘uary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
\ug. 30, 1893. $200a year, Classical and Belles Let- 
‘res courses for Ladies, College Preparatory De- 
{tment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient lasanages, Science, Art, Music 
aud Elocution. A Medical Preparato Department. 

ommercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
resident, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 








| MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘LASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
tits for College. Terms B 5 
REv. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


"OSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


hnical hoo) 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosToON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 








Thorough fitting for colleges and t 
and preparation for business. Well eauipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
geneve moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
ept.5. Address 
CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1x93. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September 4th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girts. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and Coliege graduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BUYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses, Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. WM. 
. NEWHALL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED- 
ucation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 
HOPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ub- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 

ass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IIILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
eee JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 

aster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON, 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand. 
For both sexes. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 
mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, he, po its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 

reparing Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
For Y. W C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 








MAS£ ACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 

A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6th year begins 

Sept. 6th Thorough preparation for any College or 

Scientific School. “Bertiticate admits to various colleges, 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
libraries and superb GYMNASIUM, 


to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ith year opens 
October 4, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER (lASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institate offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata- 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row- 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also poagaeneers and optional. (jym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 

Principal. 





CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymopasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 















NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 

85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, FT, EDWARD. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Ft. Edward, N. Y. For Young Women. 36th 

ear Sept. 26. Six courses and ox Music, Art, 

Jlocution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. Kine. D.D. 





NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 
THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 

And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 

Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. l8th. For cata- 

logues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 

Claverack, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social custure. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEW YORK, EDDYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
heaithfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Bullding with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 2, 
1393. Send oF Cases 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 





DORMITORY, rooms en sure, with every mod 
. including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and ‘perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 


trained nurse. 
ING: HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
NN Halltings heated . 3 playgrounds 


by ste: Ample pl: 
D. W/ABERUROMBIE, © M Pra, Worbester, Mase 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 











NEW YORK, NEWRURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
- a Year, no extras. Lim!t, 30 boys. 
want eight-year-old boys of yood stuff from parents 
of good sense next fall. 
My pamphlet argues the question, Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Music School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. 











comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Sch 
Fall courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Ciass in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 





COLOBADO. 





COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditioas especiali 
having tendency to asthmatic an 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. 


suited to those 
ulmonary truu- 
PTON, M. A. 
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Educational. 





Onto. 
O10, NEW ATHENS, 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, | 


New Athe le $3.25"per week. Cat- 
alogue free. “8 A. WILLIAM , President. 








OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 





OH10, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably successful 
school provides thorough se for college or 
business, and careful su sion of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
best equipped boarding school in Ohio. Catalogues 
sent. 





~~ OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sep Fo 
Catalogues and information, address Pree, YS OLIN w. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, 0. 





Out0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition #40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 

into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 

= departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President. 








MINNESOTA. 


Thoughtful Books 


for 


Thoughtful Readers |. 


Evolution in Religion. 
By Kev. WILLIAM W. MCLANE, D.D. Pp. 226. $1.00. 


This book is written fur the se of showing that 
it is entirely possible to admit a . the facts claimed by 
evolutionists without giving up the thought of a divine 
Creator. The author clainis that Christianity should be 
studied scientifically as well as by the literary and his- 
toric method, and demonstrates with a good deal 4 
force that evolutionists have erred in overlookin 
ignoring religious phenomena because they are spi. tual 
in their nature. 


Plea for the Sabbath and for Man, 
with Discussion of Social Problems, A. By 
Rev. J. Q. BITTINGER. Pp. 236. Price $1.25. 


“Mr. Bittinger is a clear and streng thinker, and he 
o> the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 
he history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, reli- 
xioug, and social institution. The book is eminent ty 
—_ and wholesome, and should have wide reading. 
on vance. 


Hope and Rest. 

By Mrs. HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN. Pp. 62. 

Paper. Price 15 cents. 

The true meaning of life, the true appreciation of 
the relation between the Christian and his God, a true 
reliance upon. the ro Wiggs A Father, all these are ex- 

d and ¢ in a way which will lift burdens 
= many hearts and open to many aspiring souls the 
way toa higher life. 


Fourfold Story, The. 
By Rev. GEORGE F. GENUNG. Pp. 118. 75 cents. 
A clear and scholarly analysis of the four Gospels. 


It is concise and to the point and the “ge of 
each Gospel are most discriminatingly set forth 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 

SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "ccane.™ 

%30.00 per 100. |4 Add 5c. per xd if ordered by mail. 





MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 


English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 


JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





BOSTON, 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and z 

THE DIs PLINE is of the highest order and 
+ valuable business lessons. 

AGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 4 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

S HOOL B un LDING is centrally lo- 
cated and p 


purposely ted. 
SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, ae Writ- 
nd. ¢ C and Corresp taken 


asa course, 
SITUATI ONS in Business Houses furnished 
its am te the varied inducements to attend 





BUILDING, 68 Washi Street, Boston. 
Business Office open Sh et 2 o'clock. 3e4 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 £. 9th St... New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are -: :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 














Midsummer Offer 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘*Trial Subscription’’ to the 
Congregationalist (to a new name) 
for six months costs $1.00. 


Any old subscriber sending us 
two such subscribers may receive 
as a premium one of our Improved 
Binders, postpaid. The Binder is 
sold for 75 cents. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Macmillan & Cos 


NEW _ BOOKS. 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Pietro Ghisleri 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sara- 
cinesca,”’ ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

“ The story has power, is highly dramatic in parts, 


and the threads of the plot are held = in the 
hands of a master.”—Philudelphia Telegr. p 


New Editions of F. Marion Crawford's 
Novels in uniform binding. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 each. J 


A Roman Singer. 
To Leeward. 
Paul Patoff. 

Children of the King. 


Just Published. New and Cheaper Edition, 


The Memories of Dean 
Hole 


12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“*From grave to guy, from lively to severe’—the 
motto placed on the opening page—admirably sets forth 
the main features of a book which no one, we venture 
to say, will lay down without regret.”—7he Churchman. 

“If one wants to enjoy a =e delightful and charm- 
ing work, we advise him by all means to purchase a 
copy of these ‘Memories,’ which we assure him will 
amply ropey the reese, and he will lay 1t down with 
the Sam V = wish that ‘there was more of it.” 
—Living Church 





Just Published. 


Uniform with THE LETTERS OF JAMES 
SMETHAM. 


The Literary Works of 


James Smetham 
Edited by Wm. Davies. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





Now Ready. New Popular Edition of 


The Atlantic Ferry 
ITS SHIPS, MEN, AND WORKING. By 
ARTHUR J. MAGINNIS, M.I,N. A. New, 
popular, low-priced edition. 12mo, boards, 
75 cents. 


Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of 


Jane Austen’s Works. 

The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 
In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 
Illustrations in Photogravure, after draw- 
ings by H. S. Greta. $1.00 each. To be 

issued monthly. 


Now Ready. 
JANE EYRE. 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols. 3 and 4, SHIRLEY. 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols. 5 and 6, VILETTE. 2 vols., $1 each. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition 
on hand-made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Vols. 1 and 2. 


In similar style to the issues of the editions 
of Jane Austen and the Brontes. 


The 
Novels of Henry Fielding 


Edited by GrEorGE SAINTsBURY. To be 
completed in 12 16mo volumes, With 
Portrait and [Illustrations by [Herbert 
Railton and E. J. Wheeler. 


Now Ready. 


Vols. 1 and 2. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
2 vols., $1 each. 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted tv 
New and Current Publications. Price, 
5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
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A “trial subscription” to the Congregationalist 
‘toa new name) for 6 months costs $1.00. Any old 
subscriber sending us two such subscriptions may 
receive as a premium one of our improved binders 


postpaid. 


school altogether in hot weather, as is 

the prevailing disposition, why not 
unite the adult classes at least into one 
large class with the most competent person 
available for leader? This is not a new 
idea by any means, but we have heard this 
summer of several successful combinations 
of this sort which lead us to commend anew 
this plan, Even with the depletion of the 
congregation incident to the season there 
can hardly be a church where a few cannot 
be found who would gladly go on with their 
customary Bible work. It may be well, for 
the sake of drawing in persons who are not 
ordinarily attendants at Sunday school, to 
give up temporarily the uniform lesson and 
substitute a free consideration of some prac- 
tical topic. The Union Bible Class in the 
Central Church in Worcester is this summer 
devoting its energies to these subjects: The 
Mission of the Modern Church, Modern 
Journalism—Its Iufluence upon Christian 
Thought and Life, Sunday—Its Use and 
Abuse, The Attitude of the Christian Citizen 
Toward the Immigration Question, Practical 
Temperance Reform and The Problem of 
the Modern City. Such discusgions wisely 
conducted may prove a wholesome change 
and dispose the participants to resume in 
the autumn with renewed zest the regular 
Sunday school work. 


et of abandoning the Sunday 


Rebukes of lynchings in the South will 
hereafter come with bad grace from the 
North, The crime in Denver has hardly its 
equal in the history of crime in the South. 
A Grand Army man by the name of Light- 
foot entered the saloon of one Dan Arrata, 
and after paying for a drink was persuaded 
into taking another, which he supposed the 
saloon-keeper intended to give him and 
Which he could not pay for. The result was 
an attack on the part of Arrata in which 
Lightfoot lost his life. Arrata was impris- 
oned, of course, but the Grand Army men 
Were soindignant over the fate of their com- 
rade that they gathered a mob of 10,000, 
went to the prison in a state of excitement, 
took the prisoner out and hung him on the 
spot. This is only a sample of the spirit 
which is in the air, not in Colorado only 
but even of States like Illinois. Governor 
Altgeld has felt compelled to issue a procla- 
mation decrying the lawlessness which pre- 
vails and offering $200 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of the man or men who in 
open day entered into a house and murdered 
aman who, the murderers aver, was in this 
house for improper purposes. In Chicago, 
Within a few days, a mob was with difficulty 
kept from lynching a young man who bru- 
tally kicked a child to death of the side- 
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walk who, with several other children, had 
annoyed him. Nothing can more conclu- 
sively prove thé moral weakness of a com- 
munity than this resort to lynch law. The 
officers, however, are not to be very severely 
blamed where public opinion is itself so in- 
different. Did officers know that to yield to 
a mob meant certain, swift and final dis- 
grace, the keys of jails would not be surren- 
dered so readily. 


The art of distinguishing without a differ- 
ence never had a better illustration than in 
the interview reported by one of the New 
York daily newspapers with a widely known 
Presbyterian minister who stands upon the 
conservative side in the present controversy : 
‘* There has been no trial for heresy,’’ he is 
reported as saying, ‘‘in spite of what the 
newspapers have said. Dr. Briggs was tried 
for immorality in that he broke his ordina- 
tion vow not to preach doctrines contrary to 
the accepted standards of the Presbyterian 
church.” Blackstone’s definition of heresy 
is, ‘‘ An offense against Christianity, consist- 
ing in a denial of some essential doctrine, 
publicly avowed and obstinately main- 
tained,’’ which, with the insertion of ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian” before ‘Christianity,’ would 
quite accurately sum up the conservative 
opinion of Dr. Briggs’s conduct. The mat- 
ter continues to be a godsend to sensational 
preachers who, in the country villages espe- 
cially, are posing as defenders of the Bible 
and with great rhetorical vehemence knock- 
ing over men of straw whom they have set 
up before their congregations, It is a pity 
that the needs of sensationalism should 
compel them to associate Christianity with 
a particular theory of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. If the theory should happen to be 
discredited, faith in Christianity might be 
shaken. ‘Violent and unthinking tradition- 
alists are apt to sow broadcast the seeds of 
unbelief. 


EEE 


THE OHIEF NEED IN BUSINESS. 


The special session of Congress which be- 
gins this week is by no means sure not to 
prove a disappointment. If it does not re- 
peal that clause of the Sherman act which 
compels the Government to purchase and 
store away about all the silver produced in 
our mines, it will have to bear the responsi- 
bility for continued business depression. If 
it does repeal that act, it is not certain. that 
through that step public anticipations of 
speedy return to prosperity will be fulfilled, 

The chief thing which clogs the wheels 
of business is want of confidence. This is 
what leads men to hoard money, to enforce 
collections, to stop selling goods on credit, 
to turn stocks and bonds and notes into 
money at a sacrifice, and to demand extra 
securities as well as high rates of ihterest 
for loans. This is want of confidence in 
what? In the resources of the country? 
Certainly not. Its wealth and its power to 
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produce wealth were never so great'as now. 
In the stability of our form of government? 
No. . Iathe danger of foreign interference? 
Not at all. The trouble is simply want of 
confidence in men. At all times there are 
men and institutions with whom careful 
business men avoid dealings—those that run 
large risks and promise large returns and 
do business by unsound methods. These 
men and institutions have multiplied so 
fast, their methods have spread so far and 
have been sanctioned to such an extent by 
law, that general alarm has taken the place 
of confidence. The silver legislation is only 
one of many illustrations of what is called 
the Napoleonic method of finance. Those 
who had good reason to expect te grow rich 
by the sale of silver managed to persuade 
the people that they would also grow rich 
if the Government would buy silver, and 
persuaded Congress to make laws to that 
effect. Some legislators no doubt honestly 
believed that the laws would benefit the 
eountry, but some were wise enough to 
foresee the results which have followed, 
and stated them. Yet some of these very 
men voted for the silver bill and their ex- 
cuse was that their constituents demanded 
it and would have to suffer forit. In other 
words, these legislators were looking after 
their own interests and not those of the 
public. That far more widéspread collapse 
and ruin have not resulted is due simply to 
the fact that our country is exceptionally 
rich and therefore abie to’endure plunder- 
ing by law. 

One need not go far to find other illustra- 
tions which reveal the cause of want of 
confidence. The endowment orders were 
started for the purpose of getting money 
out of the pockets of the people without 
giving them anything in return except bit- 
ter experience. The Legislature of Massa- 
ehusetts upheld these orders when it was 
plain by every law of business that a few 
men would profit by the losses of the many, 
and the excuse of legislators was that their 
constituents forced them into this position, 
The career of the Maverick Bank is another 
illustration of the same sort. The other 
Boston banks repudiated its methods, but 
it did a very large business. It was known 
among the banks that its foundation was 
crumbling beneath it, but men continued 
to deposit in it and to buy its stock till it 
suddenly collapsed. 

Is it claimed that these illustrations are 
exceptional? They are not. They are sym- 
tomatic. The daily papers of a single issue 
lately reported the arrest on charges of em- 
bezzlement of the officers of nine different 
banks which had just failed. The trouble 
is that such Napoleons of. finance are still 
at large. They have many imitators of 
their methods who have not their skill. 
They are after other mén’s money. Laws 
assist rather than hinder them. The legis- 
lators who make these laws are kept in 
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oftice and frightened people .are running 
away with their money and hiding it. 

The discussion of the silver bill affords 
another illustration of the ease with which 
the public deceives itself and is deceived. 
It seems now to be generally confessed, ex- 
cept in a few Western States, that the action 
ot Congress in that matter has damaged 
public confidence; and it seems to be as gen- 
era'ly believed that Congress, having legis- 
lated away confidence, can legislate it back 
again. We shall probably learn by experi- 
ence that neither act goes to the root of the 
trouble. Want of confidence has sprung up 
because so many men have been found un- 
trustworthy, and have shown themselves so, 
in business and in legislation and in other 
positions of trust. This want of confidence 
has increased out of all proportion to the 
cause, for by far the greater part of those 
enzaged in business are keenly sensitive to 
their business honor, but it will be restored 
only by convincing the public that men 
tound unworthy of confidence cannot main- 
ta'n their standing. Let no one think that 
in business men cannot render high service 
to their fellowmen in Christ’s name. Every 
one who, at his cost if need be, is so main- 
taining his integrity that men do not hesi- 
tate to leave their money in his hands, that 
they believe his word is as good as his bond, 
that he ‘“‘sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not,”’ is doing his best to restore 
and maintain public confidence. He is en- 
riching the nation, even if he does not in- 
crease his property, and he will leave the 
noblest legacy to his children. Honest men 
are the country’s greatest wealth. 

But we also need legislation which will 
punish these Napoleons of business whose 
ails are as selfish as those of their famous 
namesake, and who leave as great destruc- 
tion in their path. When our legislators 
frame laws to promote dishonest schemes 
and to protect dishonest men and to set 
them on their feet again when they tumble 
in their greedy chase after gain, honest men, 
and the multitude who know they will fail 
when they cannot trust others who do busi- 
ness for them, withdraw from the market. 

Our chief business need is old-fashioned 
integrity in individuals, and the legislation 
which will discourage brilliant dishonesty 
as severely as it discourages common theft. 


ee 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SABBATH. 


It is threefold. The Sabbath is intended 
to furnish a special opportunity for rest, 
worship and works of benevolence and help- 
fulness. Self, God and our fellowmen are 
to be recognized and honored, and, so far 
as possible, benefited. The universal need 
of keeping the day as a day of rest is recog- 
nized so generally that it needs compara- 
tively little reiteration. It is noteworthy, 
however, that those who favor secularizing 
the Lord’s Day seldom mean to forfeit their 
own rest. They are willing that shop- 
keepers, railroad men and others be kept 
busy but they very seldom represent those 
who thus are to be deprived of rest. 

That the day should be definitely and to 
a considerable degree devoted to worship 
needs some enforcement. Among tens of 
thousands even in neminally Christian lands 
it has become merely a day for recreation. 
This is an injury to not only its highest 
usefulness but also to its best and fullest 
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enjoyment. Recreation as taken by many 
is inappropriate, excessive and self-defeat- 
ing. Multitudes are less refreshed on Mon- 
day and less able to resume vigorously the 
work of the secular week than if they had 
devoted a part of the day, at the least, to 
religious meditation and public worship. 
This is true, quite apart from the duty of 
worship. 

The Lord’s Day is peculiarly suited to 
works of love and helpfulness because those 
who engage in them are more at leisure and 
those for whose benefit they are intended 
are more accessible. Of course neither rest, 
worship nor friendly ministration should be 
limited to Sunday. That day, however, fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for each. 

The prevalent error in the keeping of the 
day is due to magnifying one element of 
its true purpose and of undervaluing the 
others. It is emphasizing unduly the care 
of self and disregarding our obligations to 
God and our fellowmen. Most people who 
can be charged justly with Sabbath-break- 
ing are influenced chiefly by the desire to 
please themselves, and take comparatively 
little thought of other people and still less 
of God. The more that they can be led 
to perceive this, the more willing many of 
them will prove to amend what is amiss in 
their views and habits. 


ee 


THE PRISON AND THE PUBLIC. 


In our popular Government the effect of 
the popular will is felt further than the 
people themselves know. This statement 
has a bearing on the government of all penal 
institutions at all times, but it is especially 
true in the case of the discipline of the 
Massachusetts State Prison at this juncture, 
It is well known that under the adminis- 
tration of the last warden great disorder and 
rebellion prevailed. Finally he resigned 
his disagreeable post and the present warden 
was appointed. The change has been for 
the better and the discipline of the prison 
is strict, kindly and well established. The 
most boisterous of the convicts are confined 
in separate cells and not sent into the work- 
shops. The productiveness of the prison 
industries has greatly increased and the 
new administration has apparently begun a 
successful career. 

But it is the testimony of the officers of 
the prison, since the successful beginning 
of the new order of things, that public 
sentiment interferes materially with prison 
discipline. ‘Too much tenderness is felt for 
the criminals. The people who have this 
tenderness are free in expressing it and the 
convicts hear of it. They are not allowed 
to have the daily papers, but they do have 
the weeklies, and they know with surprising 
promptness all that occurs of interest to 
them on the outside. They judge that the 
public sympathizes with them, as against 
the government of the prison. This tends 
to make them rebellious and disorderly. 

People who have to do with the criminal 
classes are not as much disposed to treat 
them lightly as are those who can indulge a 
passing sentiment of pity for men who must 
be confined for a long time in an unhome- 
like place. So those who have most to do 
with the dispensing of charity in systematic 
form are not nearly as credulous and sym- 
pathetic for all beggars promiscuously as 
are the passing public on the street. They 
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know the fraudulent side of those who ap. 
peal for charity, as well as cases of nucrir, 
The officers who come day after day inyw 
close contact with men of the hardened type 
realize how strict must be the government 
over them and how small is the prospect of 
discipline which is based upon moral sua- 
sion. It is not possible to run a state prison 
without severe measures at times. Themen 
who make these measures necessary must 
bear the consequences when they incite dis- 
turbance and make the prison seem more 
like the abode of incarcerated demons than 
of persons in humanform. The public can- 
not realize this too strongly. 

The sense of justice in the community 
needs to be cultivated more upon this point, 
If the place of confinement of those who 
have been guilty of the worst crimes is only 
half-managed, if the inmates ‘‘run”’ the 
prison and keep warden and officers in a 
constant condition of fear, if the public ap- 
proves rebellious demonstrations when men 
are punished for violation of the rules, if 
the inmates believe that they have the good 
will of the people in their resistance to the 
officers, then it at once becomes a thousand- 
fold more difficult to preserve order, officers 
will be less disposed to hazard their lives 
for the enforcement of the rules, the con- 
victs will be more than ever disposed to be 
rebellious and the condition of the prison 
will fast tend toward anarchy. The officers 
and wardens, the sheriffs and the watchmen 
deserve, and ought to feel behind them, the 
sympathy of the public in their efforts to 
keep strict order and to insist upon the 
complete subordination of the prisoners to 
the regulations. If there is no appreciation 
on the part of the public, then there will 
almost surely follow a laxity in the enforce- 
ment of the regulations. Insubordination 
will increase. Attacks upon the officers will 
be more likely to occur. Escapes will de- 
stroy the security of the public in the carry- 
ing out of the sentences of the courts and 
bad consequences will multiply. 

Those easy-going and kind-hearted people 
who pity the poor and misguided men who 
are so unfortunate as to fall under the con- 
demnation of the law ought to look on the 
other side of the question. They ought to 
see what justice demands. They ought to 
see how the warden and officers live con- 
stantly in risk of their lives among these 
hardened criminals, They ought to see 
that a measure of stern justice and a strong 
hand of physical force is essential in prison 
management. Recognizing and supporting 
what makes for firm rule inside of the 
prison walls they will really do the most 
good to the convicts, for the more obedient 
the men the less severe will be the adminis- 
tration of law, and they will more effectu- 
ally promote that better feeling and good 
to all which is their aim. 





ORITIOAL DAYS IN JAPAN. 

Times have changed for the missionary in 
Japan. Just now, instead of sunrise, it is 
rather ‘‘the cloudy and dark day.’’ ‘It is 
the center of a dead calm,” writes one of 
the heartsick brethren. Where once the 
bringer of glad tidings was welcomed and 
honored now he is passed by, neglected, 
even insulted. Hostility to all things for- 
eign, including the foreigner’s religion, is 
the craze now ruling. 
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It becomes American Christians to study 
all the Master’s parables. The kingdom of 
heaven is like something else than a mus- 
tard seed. Just now the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Japan is not phenomenal. The 
bright hopes of a decade ago gain little 
fruition by a study of surface indications. 
Statistics show a state of affairs little better 
than a standstill. Some missionaries are 
even considering the question of leaving the 
country and abandoning the field. Never 
were the forces of infidelity, Buddhism and 
probably Japanism or nationalism more de- 
fiantly hostile than now. 

Yet there are other parables besides that 
of extension and showy and *‘ phenomenal”’ 
growth. Those of the leaven, the seed 
growing secretly, the wheat field sown with 
tares, yes, even the parable of evolution— 
first the grain, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear—deserve study and ap- 
plication. Happily, there are missiovaries 
on the soil and Christians at home su- 
premely loyal to the Master who regard not 
the clouds, but keep on praying, sowing and 
working. 

Let us be wise and courageous enough to 
acknowledge the worst, as from our point of 
view it appears, about what was once the 
most promising of missionary fields. Let us 
inquire whether it be not still abundantly 
worth our prayers, Our money, Our sympa- 
thies. Let us not be lacking in tender con- 
sideration for our brethren and sisters in 
Christ, who—we speak without figure—are 
hazarding their lives in Japan for Cbrist’s 
sake. Asa help to a better understanding 
of the present critical situation in that in- 
tensely interesting empire, we are glad to 
give to our readers this week an article by 
Rey. W. E, Griffis, D. D., who is qualified 
both by his former residence in Japan and 
by his constant study of its problems to 
write intelligently aud suggestively. 


——— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Congress is in extra session. Speaker 
Crisp again is speaker of the House. Mr. 
Stevenson bas begun to perform his duties, 
which at this session promise to be impor- 
tant for the strife will be fierce and the 
value of a decisive vote exceedingly great. 
The silver producers and the vagarists and 
advocates of the debtor class have met in 
Chicago and passed resolutions which re- 
flect the opinions of so many senators as 
to make the issue uncertain. Hon. T. F. 
Bayard, now in London, good Democratic 
authority, joins President Cleveland and 
the chorus of theoretical students of fi- 
nance—see the August Review of Reviews— 
and business men in urging Congress to 
repeal the Sherman bill's objectionable 
clauses, The friends of free coinage con- 
cede that the House of Representatives 
will accept this advice. The responsibil- 
ity of refusing lies with the Senate where, 
ubfurtunately, men too often represent sec- 
tional views and favored industries rather 
than the views of large numbers of thrifty, 
broad-minded constituents. Unconditional 
repeal is what the best interests of the ma- 
jority demand. No new ariangement for 
coinage with a different ratio between sil- 
ver and gold should be made now, if ever. 
There is no desire to see a long session, an 
acrimonious debate or any attempt to play 
politics, and the party or party leaders who 
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are responsible for an evasion of the simple, 
burning issue, or for putting party success 
above national recuperation, will have their 
graves dug next fall. 


It is said by those who stand near to Pres- 
ident Cleveland that he hopes to put before 
this present session of Congress the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian annexation as well as that 
of the reform of our monetary system. We 
see no reason why he should not and many 
reasons why he should. Mr. Blount sent in 
his report not long ago and is about to fol- 
low it to this country, refusing to remain 
until his successor is appointed. Sufficient 
data for an opinion must be in the Presi- 
dent’s possessiun by this time, and Congress 
before it comes to a decision op the mone- 
tary problem is likely to waste many hours 
on questions of far lessimportance than the 
future relations of the Hawaiian Islands 
and the United States. That we may have 
the fullest information possible when act- 
ing, the provisional government has dis- 
patched Prof. W. D. Alexander to assist 
Minister Thurston in presenting the case of 
Hawaii. Light upon some of the difficul- 
ties of enforcing a protectorate, especially a 
joint one, came last week from Samoa, 
where our vice-consul, co-operating with the 
representatives of Great Britain and Ger- 
many and aided by the naval forces of those 
nations, has recently helped King Malietoa 
to conquer Mataafa and his rebellious chiefs. 
For the leniency shown to the conquered 
chief and the comparatively small loss of 
life much credit is due to our representa- 
tive. 

Because the Democratic administration 
has had the courage to set about investigat- 
ing the management of the pension office 
and begun purging the rolls of pensioners, 
a cry has gone up from ultra-Republican 
journals that ex-Confederates—this. being a 
slur upon Secretary Hoke Smith—are en- 
deavoring to deprive gallant defenders of 
the Union of the pensions which a generous 
nation is glad to give them. In order to 
silence this, as we believe, unjust clamor 
and satisfy the public that no such motives 
govern the present administration, Judge 
William Lochren, commissioner of pensions, 
has made public a letter which he has writ- 
ten to the editor of a Washington newspaper, 
which letter ought to and will silence any 
but the most bitter partisan. Judge Loch- 
ren is of a judicial temperament, has a war 
record that makes him above any charges of 
disloyalty to his fellow-veterans, and his 
character as a man and the sacrifices he is 
making in filling the position render any at- 
tacks upon his motives futile. In his recent 
decisions suspending pensioners he has only 
followed rulings given by a Republican as- 
sistant secretary, which either were ignored 
or overruled by Commissioner Raum. The 
board of revision now passing upon the 
legality of pensions has more Republicans 
on it than Democrats and the law is being 
enforced impartially. If the Republican 
party leaders attempt to make an issue on 
the dropping of pensioners they will do a 
very impulitic thing. Taxpayers, as well as 
pension agents, are to have some influence 
on future pension legislation. 


Judge Ross of the United States District 
Court of Southern California, in a deci- 
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sion rendered last week, maintained that 
the clause of the.Geary Jaw ordering persons 
deemed liable to deportation to imprison 
ment at hard labor pending deportation is 
unconstitutional. This is a pvint not cov- 
ered in the recent Supreme Court decision, 
and it is probable that the case of the Los 
Angeles Chinamen, whom Judge Ross or- 
dered deported but exempted from the pen- 
alty of imprisonment at hard labor, will be 
taken up by those friends of the Chinese who 
have been contemplating bringing the Geary 
law to the attention again, in order that a 
full bench may pass upon its constitutional- 
ity, as well as by the Six Companies which 
already have applied for the release of Wouf 
Dop Kan by a wiit of habeas corpus and 
have taken the initial steps to have the 
matter brought before the circuit court, 
from which it unquestionably will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. We hope 
that it will be and we trust that Justice 
Harlan, who by that time will have re- 
turned from Paris, where he has been sitting 
asa member of the Bering Sea arbitration 
tribunal, and the successor of Justice Blatch- 
ford—who found the law constitutional— 
will agree with Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Justices Field and Brewer in pronouncing 
the law as unconstitutional as it is un- Amer- 
ican and non Christian. 


The presence of Mgr. Satolli in this coun- 
try is far from conducive to peace. To be 
sure ‘‘Father’’ McGlynn has at last been 
permitted by the Bishop of Brooklyn, one 
of Archbishop Corrigan’s disciples, to cele- 
brate mass publicly in a suburban church, 
but there and there alone and only for a 
month, whereas when he was restored by 
Mgr. Satolli he was recommended to every 
bishop for any service that: his priestly 
office entitled him to perform. In Colorado 
thé priests have just been forced by their 
bishop to give their approval of his parochial 
school policy. Inasmuch as Mgr. Satolli but 
a short time ggo condemned Bishop Matz for 
denying the sacrament to children who at- 
tended public schoolsit would seem as though 
the see of Colorado might be preparing to 
rival the see of New York in contumacy, 
That the feelivg in the latter province is 
very intense is proved by the “leaded,” 
three-column communication to the New 
York Sun, signed A Catholic American, 
and printed on the first page of that jour- 
nal. A more defiant and impolitic parading 
of grievances it is difficult to imagine. The 
writer deplores the advent of Satolli, 
charges him with partiality in choosing his 
friends and advisors, and condemns him for 
destroying the discipline that formerly pre- 
vailed by his restoration of Father McG))nn 
and his sympathy with Fathers Ducey and 
Burtsell. That Archbishop Corrigan has 
not been made a cardinal is attributed to 
the machinations of the “‘ victorious rebels,” 
and the writer intimates that ‘‘if we are to 
have an American pope, in fact or effec',”’ 
Cardinal Gibbons would be preferable to 
Mgr. Satolli. In any case, he adds signifi- 
cantly, ‘governing by deputy can be car- 
ried too far in church matters.”” Such an 
anonymous attack only has importance, to 
be sure, as it semi-officially speaks for the 
defeated party in the Catholic fold and as 
it gains prominence by the circulation of a 
popular metropolitan journal. Neverthe- 
less, it is not without considerable signifi- 
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fas a straw showing how the currents 
the chureh are seething. As for the 
encyclical on socialism which is said 
to have been issued, when its text comes 
from a tfustworthier source than the New 
York World we will comment upon it, but 
not until then. 


“Some one blundered,” and the Light 
Brigade rushed on to gain extinction and 
immortality. Admiral Tryon blundered, 
stubbornly refused to be set right and Great 
Britain mourns the loss of her ablest ad- 
miral, many gallant officers and svilors and 
a mighty ironclad. So with the startling 
fatalities of the past week. Blundering or 
criminal carelessness seems to have been 
responsible for them. An architect or a 
builder blundered in constructing the bal- 
cony on the Chelsea Yacht Club’s house and 

_ when it was crowded ona féte night it col- 
pero and permitted men, women and chil- 
ren to fall to the float below, killing three 
and wounding many others. A pleasure 
boat on Lake George, crowded with the 
happy guests of a summer hotel bound to a 
neighboring resort for a evening of pleasure, 
set out in the darkness to work its way 
through the tortuous channel, steered not 
by an experienced licensed pilot but by a 
comparative novice and, as a consequence, 
the boat left the channel, struck a sunken 
pier, sank almost instantly and nine lives 
went out inatrice. A track-walker on the 
Lake Shore Road failed to notice a defective 
rail or a decaying tie and an express train 
jumped the track, crashed into a local 
freight train and three passengers were 
killed and twenty injured, including Prof. 
B. K. Emerson, one of the most highly 
prized members of the Amherst College fac- 
ulty, and the marvel is that the fatality is 
so small in its proportions. Inspectors of 
the Portland (Me.) Water Company failed to 
note the weakness of the walls of its 20,000,- 
000 gallon reservoir, and suddenly on Sun- 
day morning the walls crumé!ed away and 
the flood started forth, picking up buildings 
and inmates, and before it had spent itself 
and found refuge in the harbor four people 
had been drowned and great damage done to 
property. Laws governing the construction 
of houses and reservoirs cannot be too 
strictly drawn or too rigidly enforced, and 
steamers, even on inland waters, no matter 
how small, should be manned with compe- 
tent pilots or not allowed to navigate. 


The understanding between France and 
Great Britain relative to the partition of 
territory in Siam seems to be complete, 
much to the disgust of French Radicals and 
English Tories, the former objecting because 
the French ministry stopped short of mak- 
ing Siam an appendage and left her rulers 
anything, the latter asserting that Lord Rose- 
very bas been outwitted and has permitted 
English commercial supremacy in Siam to be 
put in jeopardy. This Lord Rosebery de- 
nies, privately adding that at no time since 
Waterloo has there been such tension between 
Great Britain and France as there was two 
weeks ago. In Siam the blockade has been 


raised and supplementary concessions and 
guarantees to France have.been given. The 
tariff war between Germany and Russia has 
engaged European attention to the exclu- 
sion of other matters during the past week. 
As Harold Frederic says, even when the 





heads of two such great Mi powers 
spar with soft gloves, they at the un- 
divided attention of the spectators. Should 
the war last long it will greatly benefit Amer- 
ican producers and add much to the already 
enlarging market which the fecent severe 
droughtin England and France hasmade for 
our farmers. Hon. A. J. Balfout Was again 
declared his belief in a bimetallfe standard 
as the remedy for the monetary distress in 
India, America and throughout the world— 
for China and Japan have suffered severely 
by the recent depreciation of silver—receiv- 
ing for his boldness the condemnation of 
the Times and the Economist and all Con- 
servative organs of opinion that ordinarily 
seein him a safe political guide. Chvlera 
is said to be rampant in Marseilles and 
Naples where the officials seem to have been 
guilty of deception in su;pressing news of 
the extent of the plague. Thus far in this 
country we have escaped the recurrence of 
the dread disease, though for a time last 
week it seemed as if the ship Karamania 
from Naples had brought it into New York 
Harbor. 
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The courts have approved and after Oct. 1 
it will actually be the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Persons making their 
wills take notice. 





Ex-Postmaster Field of Philadelphia hits 
the nail on the head when he says, “I regard 
the man who introduces mere partisan issues 
into the crisis as little less than a traitor to 
his country.” Congressmen will do well if 
they arrive at the same conclusion. This is 
an unpropitious time for ‘‘ peanut politics.” 


It is somewhat significant that Professor 
Huxley, in a recent letter to Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, who has the rabies when- 
ever the name Gladstone is mentioned, said 
that “‘ thirty years hence it is not improbable 
that the center of scientific activity may be 
in the United States.”’ 


The police of Boston during the past week 
have been raiding the gamblers with a 
thoroughness and dispatch which, if it was 
chronic and not spasmodic, would make for 
civic righteousness and give the city and its 
police department a reputation which hitherto 
they have not been able to claim. To the 
Traveller’s unanswerable exposures much of 
the credit for this recent action is due. 





They do things differently on the other side 
of the water. The city of Berlin has voted to 
each of five members of the school committee 
3,000 marks as a traveling stipend, and one of 
them, Dr. Bertram, is at the World’s Fair 
looking up educational methods. Legisla- 
tors, aldermen and common councilmen of 
our cities travel on public funds, but who 
ever heard of an American town or city send- 
ing its school committee on a journey ? 

aes 

“Hard times’? may solve the problem cf 
Christian unity in country towns. On ac- 
count of the financial stringency, so says a 
dispatch trom Topeka, the members of the 
seven denominations at Ashland, Kan., have 
agreed to sit in one church, listen to one min- 
ister.and drop their mites into one box. It is 
said other communities will adopt the same 
plan. This is severe on the clergy, but a sat- 
isfactory illustration of 


‘From seeming evil 
weet educing good. 





The house in the North End of Boston which 
Lyman Beecher occupied as a parsonage is 


now occupied by the students of Hoston U 
versity as a social settlement. 





man Beecher, or his son Henry, for that ‘mat 3 
ter, know about social settlements. And yey — 


Henry D. Lloyd, a Chicago socialist, believes 
that “ the solution of the labor question is jn 
the college settlement, in its purpose and qual. 
ity, though not in its quantity.” 





Prof. Henry Drummon.i says he got his first 
conception of God from Isaac Watts’s old hymp- 
book in which there was a picture of a great, 
somber thunder cloud, black as night, in the 
middle of which was a piercing eye. Since 
then, though not withcut struggle and pain, 
God to him has evolved trom a detective intog 
father. Well may he say: 

It is almost impossible to obliterate childish 
impressions, and hence we should take the at- 
most care to guard our children against ba: 
books, bad theology and a bad conception of 
the Father. 





A few years ago, when the Knights of Labor 
charged themselves with rearrangement of the 
industrial life of the nation, their laws ex. 
pressly excluded lawyers from membership, 
classing them with liquor dealers as enemies 
of society. The recent announcement that 
Mr. Powderly, then and ever since the presi- 
dent of the organization, is about to becomea 
lawyer, if true, seems to indicate a change of 
mind, or an advance of information. It shows, 
we like to believe, that the familiarity with 
law into which the leaders of the movement 
have been forced in their experience has bred 
a better understanding rather than contempt. 





A suggestive scene occurred on the New York 
Stock Exchange the other day, as reported by 
the New York Tribune. In the midst of the 
babel of voices came the rapping of the chair- 
man’s gavel—the prelude to the announce- 
ment of a failure. ‘The bears,’ we rea, 
‘“‘rushed toward the rostrum with a shout of 
exultation to hear what the chairman had to 
say and to learn the name of the firm that was 
in trouble.”” We do not like to think of that 
“shout of exultation.” It is not pleasant to 
remember when we are trying to have the best 
estimate possible of human nature. It seems 
too much like cruel hardening of the heart in 
the pursuit of gain. 


One of the older corporate members of the 
Board, startled at the presumption of the 
Japan Mission in repeatedly asking the Pru- 
dential Committee for the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes as a fellow-missionary, asks in amaze- 
ment in the Hartford Religious Herald: ‘‘ Since 
when was this mission, or any other, empow- 
ered to dictate to the appointicg power tv 
which it owes its existence?’”’ Our brother 
strikes directly at the root of the trouble. If 
the churches at home and the missions abroad 
would only maintain a submissive silence 
when this august corporation speaks, we 
should have peace. Why won’t they? 





The growing probability that at the St. 
Louis Conventions, Aug. 31-Sept. 6, there will 
be a thorough discussion of the International 
Sunday School System makes it very desirable 
that New England, which is entitled to 150 
delegates, should send its representative Sun- 
day school workers, lay and clerical. Such of 
these as can go are requested to send their 
names at once to W. N. Hartshorn, 110 Boy!- 
ston Street, Boston. A special train starts 
Aug. 28 and free entertainment is offered by 
citizens of St. Louis. It is believed that 
these conventions will be the largest and most 
important gathering of Sunday school workers 
of the century. Already 250 delegates are 
booked from England and representatives 


- from every country are expected. 





The crying of a child in meeting is usually 
regarded as a disturbing element, but a friend 
of ours had an experience the other day 
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—— 
which somewhat changed his opinion on this 
point. He had dropped into a prayer meet- 
ing in a strange city and was enjoying the 
exchange of thought until a baby set up an 
intermittent cry. He felt then that the pleas- 
ure of the gathering was over for himself and 
others, but to his surprise before the meeting 
closed the pastor made special mention in 
prayer of this m. ther and asked that the un- 
usual effort which she ha! mace that night 
to meet with her fellow-believers might be 
blessed to her good. Certainly that was a 
beautiful wav to reassure the mother, who 
probably was more annoyed by her child's 
restlessness than apy oue else could be. 





To the already nnuwerous testimonies from 
literary men to the effect which the Bible has 
had on their character and writings must uow 
he added that of Eugene Field. He is reported 
hy Hamlin Garland, in the current MeClure’s 
Magazine, as saying, ‘‘f would not now ex- 
change for any amount of money the acquaint- 
anee with the Bible that was drummed into 
me when a boy.”’ Much of his prose and his 
poetry exhibits in phraseology as well as in 
thought the influence of familiarity with the 
Scriptures. Another striking thing that Mr. 
Field said in his interview with Garland has 
special application to these passing summer 
days: ‘‘A man’s got to have a layer of country 
experience somewhere in him. Sooner or 
later a nan rots if he lives too far away from 
the grass and the trees.” 





While the subject of conferring honorary 
degrees is up it is worth suggesting that the 
intended recipient should be consulted before- 
hand. A degree should be conferred upon 
the condition of its acceptance and long 
enough before its public announcement to 
admit of private conference with the person 
honored. If he for any reason should prefer 
to decline it, the institution thus would be 
spared the annoyance of having its degree 
refused publicly, and if he were glad to ac- 
cept it the compliment to him would be as 
great as at present. Men who do not wish 
such degrees have rights which should be 
respected. It is unfair to furce any one into 
the awkward position of having to accept and 
wear an undesired title or of having to decline 
it at the risk of seeming ungracious. 





The Presbyterian editor of the Review of the 
Churches, commenting in the July number 
upon the scheme of separate wine cups for 
each communicant recently referred to by us, 
says that the scheme is not radical enough. 
He suggests that in the effort to detect and 
isolate microbes ‘‘ each grape on the vine and 
each grain of wheat in the field shall be put 
into quarantine as soon as’ it buds; that only 
air filtered through cotton and sulphuric acid 
shall have admission to it.” This is an Angli- 
can reductio ad absurdum. Meanwhile, an Ohio 
Congregational pastor has forwarded to the 
patent office at Washington a model of a de- 
vice for furnishing communicants with indi- 
vidual cups. They are about two inches high, 
one inch at the mouth, tapering down to 
nearly five-eighths of an inch at the bottom. 
As many as forty can conveniently be carried 
in a frame and be replenished in a few seconds. 





STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

In the depths of summer, when one can- 
not get away, when the libraries are closed 
for their annual cleaning and repairs and 
the bookstore salesmen are napping or hav- 
ing all they can do to fight the flies and 
mosquitoes from their noses, then the few 
picture galleries that keep open doors have 
their own season. Specially attractive to 
lovers of art just now is a loan exbibition 
at the Academy of Design. Hoping to in- 


crease more or less the academy's fund for 
the support of its schools, and to enlarge its 
collection, about twenty wealthy gentlemen 
and a lady or two, lovers of art and owners 
of some of the finest specimens in the city 
and the land, have offered their treasures 
to public inspection. Though the purpose 
has been to make this gallery attractive for 
the value rather than the number of its 
paintings, not far from 150 artists of repute 
may be studieée here, some of them in three, 
four or five specimens. The center and 
soul of the exhibition is the private gallery 
of the late Hon. Mr. Belmont, here seen for 
the last time before its division among his 
three sons. Valuable contributions are also 
made by Messrs. C, Vanderbilt, C. P. Hun- 
tington, H. G. Marquand, Mis. Blodgett, Mr. 
W. L. Andrews, L. C. Tiffany and others. 
The artists represent some of the most char- 
acteristic features of the English, American, 
French, German, Flemish, Dutch and Span- 
ish schools, in variety sufficient to make 
sure of pleasing every taste likely to Le met 
here, whether in our own people or the 
foreign crowds now with us. On the walls 
are some of the finest examples of Achen- 
bach (A.), Bierstadt, Bonheur, Bouguereau, 
Clays, De Haas, Delaroche, Detaille, Diaz, 
Frere, Fromentin, Gér6me, Henner, Eastman 
Johnson, Kensett, Koekkoek, Lambrinet, Sir 
Peter Lely, Meissonier, Meyer, Millet, Rous- 
seau, Schreyer, Gilbert Stuart (four por- 
traits, one of them the Gibbs—Channing 
Washington), Troyon, Van Marcke, Van 
Ruysdael, B. West and Ziem, with others 
less known. There is one genuine sketch 
by Raphael. Lovers and students of paint- 
ing visiting the city, however transiently, 
should not Jose this rare opportunity to see 
so many notable pictures in a single col- 
lection. j 

The acquired taste of many nowadays 
for tapestries, rugs, embroideries, porce- 
lains, cloisonnés and other enamels is catered 
to in the adjoining rooms of the academy. 
Bronzes, statuary, books bound in silver 
and gold are also exhibited. Prayer rugs 
abound, not here only but all over the city, 
in numbers that might impress the observer 
with the exceeding devotion of our people, 
with danger, however, of raising a ques- 
tion as to their taste in choosing to kneel 
upon rugs so dirty as many of these look, as 
if they had been used on the mud floors of 
poor Persians for several hundreds of years. 

Close by is the American Art Gallery, well 
worth a visit. Here are 135 pictures in oil, 
pastels and etchings, by J. Alden Weir and 
J. H. Twachtman, all on pleasing, most of 
them realistic, unexciting subjects, which 
leave a delightful impression with the be- 
holder. Added to these are about thirty 
paintings by Claude Monet and Paul Albert 
Besnard, not unlike the former in their gen- 
erally pleasing impression—scarcely one of 
them but one would be glad to see on the 
walls of his parlor, dining-room, or study. 
And that is not a bad criterion of one sort 
for judging as to the value of a work of art. 
Besides these the visitor will of course 
see the precious collection of the Museum 
of Art in Central Park. This, however, is 
by far too large and varied to be touched 
upon here. 

It is a cheering thing to know that not 
the wsthetic tastes of the “‘ upper classes” 
alone have been ministered to in these days 
of summer relaxation. The (free) loan ex- 


hibition of the Neighborhood Guild, more 
than once spoken of in these columns as 
cared for by the “university settlement’ 
among the poor of the East Side (Delancey 
Street), has just closed for a time of rest, 
The benevolent promoters of that enter- 
prise aré naturally delighted with this sea- 
son’s outcome, and the outside crowd who 
sneered at the scheme as the bight of folly 
have to own up that for once they guessed 
wide of the mark. The ‘settlement peo- 
ple’s’’ records show that just 56,266—over 
27,000 adults and 29,000 children—visited 
the exhibition between June 17 and July 
29. This is a most unexpected and truly 
wonderful showing for a population fear- 
fully near to the lowest dram sbops, vilest 
dance houses and meanest theaters in the 
city. The bearing of the exhibition on the 
night life of these people appears in the 
fact that 23,531 of these visits to the pic- 
tures were made in the evening, mostly by 
adults, who but for this attraction would 
most likely have been largely represented 
in the saloons, The settlement people have 
given out another interesting fact—that 
their average daily attendance in June was 
2,151, while that of the Museum of Art was 
only 964. This does not look as if the hope 
of reaching and uplifting these poor people 
were vain and the effort put forth in that 
direction were spending strength for naught. 
The work will go on till the experiment is 
tried out. And so will the people’s free 
library experiment, the results of which so 
far have been to most people, even the most 
hopeful, no less surprising. 

Our electric cable cars have not yet at- 
tained to the ideal of locomotion. It is still 
far too common to see long rows of the cars 
waiting for power. The stops have been 
less frequent, however, for a day or two, 
an extra cable having been furnished to 
‘*catch on’’ when number one gives out or 
gets snarled. Another boy has been killed, 
chiefly through his own carelessness. The 
Brooklyn trolley is keeping up its evil repu- 
tation, having a day or two since killed the 
sixth child it has run over within a few 
weeks. Good people feel that the trolley 
must go or be ‘‘electrocuted”’ for murder. 

A good deal of comment, most of it favor- 
able, has been caused by the courteous act 
of a Baptist church in Long Island City, 
across the East River, in giving the use of 
its house of worship last Sabbath toa neigh- 
boring Catholic church whose house was 
burned. ‘ Father McGuire,’’ the Catholic 
priest, at an extemporized aJtar in the “ un- 
consecrated’’ building, celebrated three 
masses during the day, and the Baptist pas- 
tor held his services between whiles. If, as 
is often said here, such an inyitation would 
not have been thought of by the Baptists a 
few years ago, it is equally true that it would 
not then have been accepted by the invited 
party. The times are changed, indeed, but 
the changes are not all on one side. Who is 
wise enough to tell us whereto these changes 
tend? 

The plan tried by one of the Brooklyn 
churches for filling the evening meetings 
by appointing pretty young lady ushers did 
not prove to be a success and has been 
abandoned. The young men did not care 
to be publicly advertised as attendiog church 
just to avail themselves of the courtesies of 
the girls. ‘In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.’’ The skillful angler 
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does not expect to catch a knowing trout 
while standing on the margin of his “‘ pole”’ 
and looking him square in the eye. 

As these lines go to the mail notice comes 
from Judge O’Brien of the Supreme Court 
of this State that the petition of the Amer- 
icaa Home Missionary Society presented in 
its behalf by its counsel, William Ives Wash- 
burn, Esq., for leave to change its name to 
the ‘Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety’’ is granted by said court, to take ef- 
fect on Oct. 1 next, after compliance with 
certain requisite formalities. The society’s 
friends will do well to remember that until 
Oct, 1 its legal name remains as it has been 
from its organization and to avoid possible 
delays should be used in wills and other 
formal documents in which the society is 
concerned. HUNTINGTON. 

FROM CHICAGO. 

As was intimated last week, the tangle 
into which the directors of the exposition 
have brought themselves by their former de- 
termination to have the fair grounds open 
on Sunday, in spite of their contract with 
Congress, grows more and more difficult to 
ucravel, On Wednesday of this week 
five of the members of the council of 
administration were fined in Judge Stein’s 
court $1,000 apiece, another member of 
the council was fined $100 and the director 
general $250, the difference being deter- 
mined by the supposed degree of respor- 
sibility. The fine was for disregarding 
the injunction restraining the directors 
trom closing the fair on Sunday and there- 
f«re for contempt of court. Of course an 
apreal will be taken and an effort made to 
huve this injunction set aside. The issue is 
somewhat doubtful. It would not be sur- 
prising if the directors should feel them- 
s:lves obliged to open the grounds during 
the continuance of the fair, even against their 
present wishes and in the face of financial 
loss. The paid admissions on July 30 were 
only 18,637. The people undoubtedly will 
refrain from visiting the fair on Sunday and 
thus testify emphatically to their regard for 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship. A 
technical opening is all that can be de- 
manded. The government buildings and 
the State buildings are never open on the 
first day of the week. Most of the exhibits 
in the other buildings are covered on this 
day. Even the attractions of the Midway 
Plaisance are less than usual. Express 
trains on the Illinois Central cease to run, 
wheel chairs cannot be had, the gondolas, 
the electric launches, the intramural trains 
give no sign of life. 

Hon. Donald McNaughton, Commissioner 
from New York, died at the New York 
Building last Saturday of ulceration of the 
bowels. This is the first break in the ranks 
of the official household of the fair. The 
funeral was in the New York Building and 
was conducted by Dr. McPherson of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, an old friend 
of the commissioner. 

Henceforth a portion of the receipts at 
the fair are to be set aside for the payment 
of its bonds. Ten per cent. of their face 
value will be met Aug. 17, and the payment 
will continue till all are taken up. This 
means that some of the contractors will have 
to wait still longer for their money. Efforts 
are to be made to reduce expenses, but thus 
far the prospect of success is not very en- 


couraging. Theodore Thomas has resigned 
as musical director partly, it is said, because 
of the criticisms by the press of the salary 
he receives—$1,666.66 a month—and partly 
through his failure to obtain it when due. 
But surely $1,800 a day is altogether too 
much for the music even of a world’s fair. 
The women are moving for a permanent 
building in Chicago where they can exhibit 
their handiwork and meet from time to time 
as their special interests may require. 

The congress of engineers, mining and 
civil, architects, photographers, painters 
and sculptors and of ceramics have been 
less popular but not Jess profitable than 
usual. More distinguished men than ever 
have been present and taken part in them. 

The silver convention has been held and 
everybody breathes more freely, for while 
its members did a great deal of talking and 
adopted a set of long resulutions it exerted 
very little influence on the citizens or the 
press of Chicago. Only a handful of people 
attended the great mass meeting which 
was to be held on the Lake Front. Many of 
those who were present were those who 
sleep in this park because they can go no 
where else. That Hon. A. J. Warner of 
Obio should be put at the head of one of 
the two permanent committees which the 
convention appoimted, that of ways and 
means, and Hon. Ignatius Donnelly of Min- 
nesota at the head of the other, that of 
publication, indicates the kind of material 
at the disposal of the conventiun and the 
amount of influence it may be expected to 
exert on the country at large. 

In spite of the Cudahy failure, with re- 
sponsibilities amounting to four or five mil- 
lions, and the break up of the corner which 
three or four firms had been trying to make 
on the Board of Trade, and the suspension 
of Lazarus Silverman, a private banker and 
a large owner of real estate, thought to be 
one of the three richest Jews in the city, 
times have been less severe than in the pre- 
vious week. It is generally thought that 
they have improved a little. The return of 
gold to this country from England and its 
direct shipment to Chicago, as well as to 
Boston and Philadelphia, is a favorable 
omen. It indicates the coming of a day 
when it will be impossible for Wall Street 
to rule the finances of a nation or to deter- 
mine the price of its stocks. Now let Con- 
gress promptly repeal the Sherman bill and 
then adjourn till December and confidence 
will return. At least this is what is often 
said here. 

‘* All sorts and conditions, of peoples.” 
This is a true description of our population 
at any time. More than ever is it true now. 
If the German type of face, as some think, 
predominates ordinarily, it is met with even 
more frequently now. Nor are Orientals 
wanting nor sturdy Britons nor earnest, 
thoughtful Scandinavians. A veritable piece 
of Egypt and Censtantinople, too, we have 
in the street in Cairo and in the bazar of 
Far Away Moses, who is as polite and hospi- 
table here as in his indescribable store in 

old Stamboul. And now we have a real 
prince from India, Rajah Rajagan of Kapur- 
thala, a young man of twenty-one, and a 
sixteen-year-old girl, bright and attractive, 
who is one of his many wives and the only 
one whom he appears to bave brought with 
him. He has his own cook and is under 
the care of a British captain, who will ac- 





company him through the fair and intro. 
duce him to Chicago and the West. The 
young prince speaks English perfectly and 
seems to be modestly seeking to increage 
his knowledge of the world by visiting its 
chief places of interest. 

Michael Brenner has taken Major Me. 
Claughrey’s place as chief of police and, it 
is thought, will do his best to execute the 
duties of his office as well as his predecessor, 
He has had experience and is a person of 
ability. Many men are coming here every 
day from the far West in search of work, 
There is little for them and as winter ap- 
proaches there is likely to be still less. One 
hates to think of the hardships of the com- 
ing winter, especially for those whose living 
depends on what they may earn from day to 
day. FRANKLIN, 

FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 

The old settlers have been taxing their 
brains again to find a parallel to the heat 
of the closing days of July. Asa matter of 
fact, I suppose that something like this is 
pretty nearly an annual occurrence, but the 
pride of our people in the summer climate 
of Minoesvta is such that they persist year 
after year in looking at such spells of 
weather as freaks of nature which, for the 
sake of our own good name, must be over- 
looked and torgotten. Our church-going 
community has seemed quite overcome with 
the heat, whose effect was like that of a 
January blizzard. But this result is prob- 
ably due to the bad fashion of loosely kept 
Sundays more than to any physical neces- 
sity. The recent prayer of a St. Paul pas- 
tor is worth quoting in this connection: 
‘*Lord, bless this congregation, those who 
are here and the larger number who are 
not here because they are easily disturbed, 
and give them more courage and more 
zeal.” The Christian Endeavor rally at the 
Central Presbyterian Church on Monday 
evening, July 24, when the thermometer 
was at the highest point reached this year 
at an evening hour, brought out a full 
house. It may presage a greater devotion 
to church-going on the part of the rising 
generation. The speakers brought back so 
much of the enthusiasm of Montreal that 
this midsummer meeting of the city union 
proved one of the best ever held. 

A new interest in foreign missionary work 
in Christian Endeavor circles hereabouts 
has been awakened by the enlistment of 
Miss Frances Gage of St. Paul in the service 
of the American Board. She sails at an 
early day in company with Miss Martha 
King, who was assistant to Dr. Smith Baker 
in Park Church, Minneapolis, and they are 
both to be supported in their work at Ana- 
tolia College by Christian Endeavor Socie- 


‘ties in fhis neighborhood. With this recent 


addition the number of representatives of 
Twin City churches on the foreign field is 
not far from the number of the original 
apostles, 

At a meeting of Carleton graduates in St. 
Paul at the residence of Mr. C. W. Hackett 
to give their Godspeed to Miss Gage we 
were pleased to hear again the voice of 
President Strong, who has been away for 
about a year in Europe and on the Pacific 
coast. He returns to his post with energies 


recruited for a forward campaign for the 
college which he has helped to build up 
Among the things 


from small beginnings, 
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soon to be on the college campus is a new 
library building for which funds are pro- 
vided and $10,000 have also been given for 
new apparatus for the study of the physical 
sciences. It is fortunate that these things 
were provided for before the present pinch in 
money matters, for it is almost impossible 
10 get money for the best of charitable 
objects at present. 

Early in July Mr. Theodore F. Seward of 
New York, founder of the Brotherhoud of 
Uhristian Unity, spent a week in the Twin 
Cities and awakened considerable interest 
for the movement which he represents, espe- 
cially in St. Paul. A look at the list of 
names of those who signed the enrollment 
card of the brotherhood shows that a large 
percentage consists of those who are not 
members of churches. An objection fre- 
guently urged against the movement (which, 
judeed, came up more than once in confer- 
ence with pastors here) is that beyond giv- 
ing expression to the sentiment of Christian 
unity the brotherhood contemplates noth- 
ing of a practical nature not otherwise 
provided for in existing organizations, 
the statement already made concerning 
the number of non-church members who 
sign the card, expressing desire “‘to serve 
God and their fellowmen under the inspira- 
tion of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ,” suggests a practical use for the or- 
ganization in a place not covered by any ex- 
isting society. May not the brotherhood be 
made for men and women a half-way house 
to the church, or, to use the phrase of a 
Massachusetts pastor, counting the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the King’s Daughters and 
other organizations church porches for the 
young, may not the brotherhood be 
made a church porch for those of riper 
years? 

Another visitor to this region whose trav- 
els are watched with interest is Archbishop 
Satolli. He has been spending some days 
in the city the guest of Archbishop Ireland. 
He was honored by a reception at Lotel 
Ryan and attended by leading Catholics 
from all over the State. On the reception 
committee were many who bear the title 
honorable, along with a good number of 
judges and a host of prominent merchants, 

One of the most helpful agencies for im- 
provng the condition of the farming dis- 
tricts is the Christian school, and few insti- 
tutions are doing a better home missionary 
work than Windom Institute at Montevideo, 
Minn, Rev. R. P. Herrick, State Sunday 
school missionary, recognizing the need of 
this section of the State, laid the founda- 
tions for this institution whif a pastor at 
Montevideo eight years ago. One build- 
ing named Jones Hall (in memory of the 
late Judge E. S. Jones of Minneapolis) was 
dedicated last October. Rev. C. E. Page, 
the president, is working on the problem of 
a sufficient endowment. The head of the 
teaching force, Mr. Charles W. Hadley, a 
graduate of Ripon and Yale Seminary, has 
gathered around him about one hundred 
boys and girls, most of them from humble 
homes on the prairies, and from this raw 
material he is turning out young men and 
women who will be a beneficent leavening 
power in the society of the future in this 
region. The students seem to be remark- 
ably devoted to him and to the school. By 
their own labor they have made desks and 
tables for the reading-room, built a bridge 


seventy feet long across a ravine aud saved 
expense in finishing the building. 

The principal, Mr. Iladley, has the all- 
round qualities of an educator, a builder 
and a personal counselor and preacher, such 
as we find in a Mackay or a Livingstone, and 
his assistants share with him a genuine mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. This institution aims 
to be an academy rather than a college, and 
it is our conviction that institutions of this 
class have even a stronger claim on Chris- 
tian benevolence than the colleges. Here 
the work that is to mold character and Chris- 
tianize the most needy portions of such a 
State as this must be done or not at all. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the institution are nur- 
series for the Sunday schools and Christian 
Endeavor Societies that in the future will 
prepare the way for the country church. 


J. H.C. 
cceremntinnmenscceeif§Sieiecccnstsattanints 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Dr. I. M. Atwood, in the Christian Leader, 
calls attention to a significant and distressing 
feature of modern thought on theology: ‘* But 
modern criticism tends to break up ‘ primi- 
tive’ Christianity itself into sundry fragments. 
The critics speak freely of the ‘ synoptic tradi- 
tion,’ of a Johannine and a Pauline and a 
Petrine variety of the gospel, of gnostic and 
anti-gnostic, of Jewish and Christian Jewish, 
and even of a Semitic gospel. These are but 
samples of the varying strains of teaching 
which the sharp eyes of modern critics dis- 
cern in the documents preserved to us of the 
origins of our religion. If one looks carefully 
through any of these acute and ingenious 
treatises, as Wendte’s Teaching of Jesus, for 
example, he becomes aware, we might say 
painfully aware, that the critic is making still 
another Christianity of his own quite unlike 
any of the others. And the worst of it is 
that, on his hypothesis, neither he nor any 
mortal can tell within many degrees what real 
Christianity is. There are so few objective 
data in which the critics are agreed that it 
comes finally to every man’s manufacturing a 
Christianity for himself.’’ 

The Catholic Review disputes the major 
premise that underlies all of the New York 
Sun’s clever but disingenuous editorials on 
Protestant heresies, viz., ‘that the chief ob- 
ject of preaching Christianity is to save souls 
from hell.”’ It says: ‘‘ To save souls from hell 
is a grand and a powerful motive for propa- 
gating Christianity, but it is not the chief 
motive. The chief motive is undoubtedly the 
desire to obey the command, ‘ Preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ to ‘ teach all nations 
whatsoever’ our Lord had commanded. In 
other words, the primary motive of missionary 
enterprise is to spread the truth of God, be- 
cause it is the truth and because it is the 
right and the duty of every human being to 
know the truth as far as he can and to love 
the truth as far as he knows it. It is there- 
fore absurd for the Sun, even in July, to pre- 
tend to argue that if a certain Congregation- 
alist view of hell be not required of every 
applicant for appointment as a Congregatian- 
alist missionary among the heathen then Con- 
gregationalist missionary enterprise ‘must 
prepare to go out of business; the reason for 
its existence is gone.’”’ 

The July Bibliotheca Sacra contains an article 
on The Relation of the Church to Social Re- 
form, by David Kinley of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity and a pupil of Prof. R. T. Ely at Johns 
Hopkins, which is comprehensive and judicial, 
asking, What is the proper position for the 
church to take in matters of social reform? 
Weare glad to see him naming, first of all, “ re- 
form within herself.... From those whom 


she admits to her communion she must insist 
on honesty in business,,on mutual justice 
between those who have business relations.” 
He refuses to accept the theory that “ there is 
no reason why political movements for the 
upraising of the people should not start in 
a prayer meeting as well as in a saloon,” 
holding that churches as such should keep 
clear of politics. Prof. Frank H. Forster of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary says of Evolu- 
tion and the Evanyelical System of Doctrine, 
that “ the theory of evolution has been already 
of essential service to theology. It has pre- 
pared the way for larger views of the govern- 
ment of God, of His providence and of His 
methods. . . . The theory of evolution, in the 
broadest sense of the word, has created for us 
a new interpretation of the experience of the 
church, the science of the history of Christian 
doctrine. ... It has also given us the dis- 
cipline of Biblical theology.” 

The Christian Advocate notes some of the 
profits and losses that accrue from the devel- 
opment of the “‘ vacation” idea: ‘‘ The moral 
dangers of vacation are serious. Removal of 
home restraints is always perilous; the young 
are thrown into new, and often bad, com- 
pany; sons and daughters of conscientious 
parents associate with those of other religions, 
or of none at all, and their inexperience leads 
them to look with envy upon the license al- 
lowed others; the intellect is entirely neg- 
lected; and family prayer is often suspended, 
because those who are occupying rooms in 
boarding houses or hotels fear being over- 
heard. The crowded condition is not favora- 
ble to secret prayer, and private reading of 
the Word of God is frequently given up. 
Children notice the incongruity. A minister, 
preaching on heaven, declared that there 
would be ‘no sacraments, nor Sabbath, nor 
church-going, nor Bible in that blest abode.’ 
‘Why,’ said a little boy, ‘that is just the way 
it is when we go out into the country every 
summer.’”’ 

The Western Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
while maintaining that the old-time camp 
meetings were a blessing to the denomination, 
asks whether as much can be said for the mod- 
ern caimp meeting: ‘ There is really no room 
for casuistry and uncertainty respecting the 
duty and responsibility of camp meeting asso- 
ciations. If they locate their grounds near 
large cities on the great lines of railroad 
travel, announce special attractions to draw 
the crowd on Sunday, and open their gates for 
fees, or have no gates to close, and receive any 
part of the fares paid for Sunday travel to 
and from their grounds, they are as truly and 
culpably responsible for the violation of the 
Fourth Commandment as the World’s Fair au- 
thorities in opening their gates on Sunday. 
If this is the best that can be done in the way 
of summer religion, our mouths must be closed 
against other forms of Sabbath desecration. 
It is useless to plead that the purposes are 
dissimilar.’’ 

ABROAD. 

Mr. W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews 
has begun to publish a new journal, Border- 
land, which has for its purpose “ the scientific 
verification of that life and immortality which 
were brought to light nineteen hundred years 
ago.” He believes, as does Mr. F. H. W. 
Myers, and other psychists, that “ if mankind 
had investigated steam and electricity in the 
haphazard way that it has investigated the 
spiritual world we should still be traveling 
in stagecoaches,’’ hence he proposes to aid 
societies of psychical research by establishing 
a popular organ, a proceeding that causes the 
Christian World to remark that “it is, to say 
the least, somewhat singular that our editor, 
in determining to start an era of genuine 
scientific investigation of these phenomena, 
should not see that a promiscuous appeal to 
the public, such as Borderland appears to 
invite, is the exact contrary of the wethod 
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/ of “research adopted by the savants whose 
/ n&mes aod examples he invokes.” To the 
same journal we are indebted for a reprint of 
the opinions of some of the most renowned 
Englishmen upon Mr. Stead’s venture: ‘‘ The 
Bishop of Durham considers such investiga- 
tions contrary to Bible teaching. The Bishop 
of London has ‘come across no prima facie 
case’ offering ground for investigation. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham says, 
‘ The intelligence which uses your hand is the 
devil.’ The Dean of Rochester has no appe- 
tite for the subject, and the Dean of Lincoln 
thinks the question might he fully dealt with 
by the trained experts of the Psychical Soci- 
ety. ... Professor Geikie fears Borderlard 
may tend to increase the population of our 
lunatic asylums. Prof. Ray Lankester, with 
characteristic politeness, observes: ‘I do not 
consider you are in any way qualified to deal 
with this question’; while Dr. Fitzgerald of 
Dublin reminds Mr. Stead that the lands bor- 
dering on Borderland are hysteria, lunacy, 
etc., and that ‘ people without a sound scien- 
tific skepticism, like theosophists, are as useless 
as scientific investigators as archbishops.’ ”’ 

Mr. Gladstone is receiving fire from the rear. 
The British Weekly insists that the Welsh 
Liberals have a grievance. ‘‘ The ground of 
the Welsh demand is the position accorded 
to Disestablishment in the Newcastle pro- 
gram, and accepted as a pledge by the Lib- 
eral members throughout Wales at last 
election. These members were returned on 
the understanding that Disestablishment 
came second in the Liberal program and it 
is on the same understanding that most, if not 
all, of these representatives have loyally sup- 
ported the government hitherto. ... Let it 
be observed that the question is not now 
between home rule and disestablishment. It 
is between Welsh Disestablishment and a host 
of other measures; and the members for Wales 
would be traitors if they did not stand firmly 
by their pledges. Considering the manner in 
which the Church of England has come to the 
rescue of the church in Wales, we do not won- 
der that many Welshmen are aggrieved by the 
comparative apathy of English Nonconform- 
ists at this hour of crisis.” 


—_— _oenenmmen 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D. 





It is forty years this 8th of July past 
since the whistle of the American war 
steamers awoke a proud people from their 
slumbers. It was despotism that had, with 
‘‘drowsy syrups,” put and kept the na- 
tional life asleep for over two centuries. 
Significant was the name of one of Perry's 
ships—Plymouth. Yet within also were 
elements of leaven and transformation. In 
less than fifteen years the clash of atoms 
set the whole national mass into an ebulli- 
tion that sent tycoon, feudalism and old 
Japan, with her bric-a-brac and curios, 
flying into the invisible air like the bursting 
bubbles of a ‘‘sponge’’ of unbaked bread. 
Civil war and twenty years of agitation 
kneaded the lump and made it ready for 
the oven. In the oven it is now. The fire 
is hot and ‘the breath of the Lord doth 
kindle it.’ Evidently Japan is not to be 
‘‘a cake half-turned,” but a well leavened, 
well-baked loaf. 

To speak in brief and without figure, 
Japan is coming to self-consciousness and 
will not stop at what seems freedom but is 
not. Within two clans intrenched behind 
the throne rule the country. For over 
twenty-one years Satsuma end Choshin 
have filled the choice offices, dictated to 
the mikado and in his name ruled forty 


millions of people. The meaning of the 
fiery oven and the fierce ebullition in Jap- 
anese politics is that the people are deter- 
mined to overthrow clan oligarchy and have 
representative government in fact as well as 
in name. The English, pot the Prussian, 
system is their goal. 

Outwardly they still suffer from ‘‘ oppres- 
sion by treaty.’’ Sovereign at home, the 
Japanese are powerless over the foreigners 
in the treaty ports and abrvad put on the 
same diplomatic level with the Turks. 
Spurred on by a consuming ambition to be 
equals with any or every people, and to 
be found in the front rank of nations, they 
are angered, outraged, tortured by waiting 
so long and vainly for justice from nations 
calling themselves Christian. Events like 
the conquest of India, the humiliation of 
China, the dismemberment of Siam infuri- 
ate them. . Those who think the Japanese 
frivolous and fickle, with no ‘‘ friendship 
with sorrow,’’ who know not the soul be- 
hind ‘“‘the Japanese smile’’—that is most 
radiant and self-forgetting when the iron 
has entered most deeply—may charge the 
whole situation to the native weaknesses of 
character. 

Yet, unless we are blind and deaf, Japan 
is just now more like wrestling Jacob, limp- 
ing but refusing to let go till the blessing 
comes, than the dreamer and the bargain- 
maker dictating to Providence. There isa 
contrast almost like that of ‘‘a staff’ and 
‘*two bands” between the ‘‘ country hardly 
worth trading with,”’ as European merchants 
declared in 1858, and the same united em- 
pire whose foreign commerce, with the bal- 
ance on the right side, amounted in 1892 to 
over $162,000,000—the United States, by the 
way, for the first time leading all nations 
in volume of business transacted. Whereas, 
also, the population in 1882 was but 36,700,- 
118 in this year it turns 41,000,000. In 
every department of wealth and potential 
resources Japan has become greater, and 
yet, alas! as press and people bewail, ‘‘ We 
are disappointed. Still oppressed by the 
foreigner on our own soil, troubled by prob- 
lems manifold, we find, also, that change 
and modern improvements make us no 
happier, while morally we are no better.”’ 

The symptoms are those of a noble, not a 
mean patient. Even the quality of a soil 
may be told by the kind of weeds that grow 
on it. Disappointed, smarting under in- 
justice, bereft of old ideals and forces, not 
yet understanding or inspired by the ideas 
that underlie the achievements of Christen- 
dom, is it any wonder that the Japanese are 
hunting after scapegoats, or that in the 
temporary reaction against all things for 
eign the Church of Christ and missions 
suffer? The parable of the leaven needs our 
study and application here and thanks be to 
God for “the woman” who hides it. 

We give our impressions for what they are 
worth. Despite all absence of mustard seed 
phenomena, there never was an hour when 
the religion of Jesus was affecting the life 
of Japan more profoundly than at this in 
which we write. It is surely leavening the 
lump. Further, no nobler, wiser mission- 
aries ever suffered more patiently the hiding 
of their power, ever met an emergency with 
purer faith and keen insight and self-abne- 
gation than those of our American Congre- 
gational churches in Japan today. Under 
God they have trained that native ministry 


who in this critical hour understand their 
own people so well. As surely trusting jp 
God and with as fine a courage these y 
Davids are facing the Philistine hosts of 
infidelity~and falsehood and slaying the 
Goliath of “perverted nationalism. 

' Lest any On@think we are exaggerating 


‘let him read @%emarkable document of 


which the advance shéets have reached ug, 
Those who think Japanese Christianity js 
only a feeble graft on a foreign stock, root. 
Jess and parasitic, may be surprised to know 
that the most vigorous churches are those 
independent of missionary boards. They 
are supported by natives and their worship, 
music, discipline, procedure are wholly 
without the foreign missionary’s interfer. 
ence. Still more remarkable is the fact that 
during the past year there were more bap- 
tisms and conversions in these independent 
churches than in all the other Protestant 
churches, supported by the thirty or more 
foreign boards or organizations. Verily, 
this looks more like leaven than like graft. 
ing. Yet, if statistics are necessary, let us 
give'them for the year ending March 31, 
1893. Of Roman Catholics there were 44,- 
812 souls in 244 congregations, of Greek 
Catholics 20,325 in 219 congregations and of 
Protestants 35,534 in 365 local churches, 
Christian unity ratber than division is illus- 
trated in the fact that the thirty-one o1gan- 
izations are in practice reduced to twelve 
allied bodies and that 33,390 Christians are 
in five divisions, leaving but 1,664 persons 
in the other seven. 

The pamphlet makes reading that stirs 
heart and mind, but the very arrangement 
of its title as well as contents may disturb 
any ‘‘ lords over God’s heritage’’ that may 
be among us. It is entitled Brief Survey of 
Christian Work in Japan, 1892, With Special 
Reference to the Kumi-ai Churches and the 
American Board’s Mission. The topographic 
reproduction shows how well our mission- 
aries understand and apply the Baptist’s 
words, ‘‘ He must increase, I must decrease.” 
The editor is Rev. J. H. De Forest, D. D., of 
Sendai, whose name is in all our churches, 
and the pages are 124, Excellently as the 
literary work has been done, the parable of 
the leaven is again illustrated. The best 
things do not, cannot, show in print or be 
appreciated on this side the Pacific. That 
list of native preachers, theological, evaa- 
gelical and devotional writers, editors and 
authors; the catalogue of Christian litera- 
ture produced; the array of: religious news- 
papers and Christian publishing societies 
give only a hint of the leavening going on. 
For both the defense and the propagation 
of the gospel the native is the chief human 
power relied on. The foreigner is teacher, 
counselor, friend. 

Part I. gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field and the forces, enemies and difficul- 
ties,-in itself worth vastly more than the 
average tourist’s or bookmaker’s volume. 
Part II. discusses and tells of self-support- 
ing missionary and of literary Christian 
Japan. We wonder if any other mission 
field can show a record like this in meeting 
the needs of a nation and of presenting 
Christ to their own countrymen? No alien 
can reach the native mind and heart as 4 
Japanese can. That they are making their 


own theology and discarding what is tem- 
porary, local and accidental in the merely 
European and American phases of ‘the faith 
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is as certainas day. That the divine Christ, 
pearer of sin, reconciler to God and re- 
vealer of the Father, is the center and sub- 
stance of their preaching and writing seems 
equally certain. Part III. tells us of co-op- 
erative work, evangelistic, educational, med- 
ical, publicational and benevolent. An ap- 
pendix gives names and statistics only. An 
addendum tells of Bible and tract work. 

What are these ‘‘ Kumi-ai churches,’’ 65 
in number, with their 202 meeting houses 
or preaching places, with 133 pastors, 74 
evangelists and 24 Bible women, 11,558 
members (6,087 males, 5,023 females), in 
which 956 were received on confession of 
faith during the year past? Are they 
‘ours,’ ‘‘ Congregationalist,” ‘* American 
Board’’? No; they are Christ’s. Let us 
quote from Satow and Ishibashi’s Dictionary: 
‘‘Kumi-au (i) joined together in one com- 
pany, band or firm; to have hold of each 
other as wrestlers; knit together, linked 
together.” 

These Kumi-ai or associated churches are 
the answers to our prayers, but they are not 
ours. Spiritual children of the missionaries 
sent out through the American Board, they 
are Christ's. There must be more than a 
human reason for the phenomenon of 1892. 
It gives us food for thought. It presages a 
new and far-reaching development of Japa- 
pese Christianity. In the year 1892 the 
Japanese parted company with foreign 
creeds in order to come more closely to the 
living Christ. In that same year (ending 
March 31, 1893) more members were added 
to the Kumi-ai churches than are enumer- 
ated in the whole net gain of all the other 
Protestant churches in 1891. 

Amid the storm of criticism, foreign and 
native, the impregnable rock is the charac- 
ter of the missionary. Yet what of ‘the 
money line’? Does the missionary value 
his financial ability with his spiritual and 
moral? If so he has not studied the law of 
compensation as taught and lived by Jesus. 
Has not the time come when the native 
Christians of Japan may be wholly trusted 
with our gifts in Christ’s name? Whatever 
we may think or argue in casuistry, to hold 
property as our own in the name of natives 
is virtually against the law of the country, 
outrages the moral sense of a people stung 
by the injustice of treaties enforeed by the 
power of big guns and powder, and dis- 
tinctly lowers the moral value of the mis- 
sionary’s teachings. Our American mission- 
aries have shown the stuff they are made of 
by being willing to live under Japanese law. 
The majority of them would today vote to 
“pass over in bulk the money granted 
through joint consultation.” Further, the 
legal, the just, the honest, the Christlike 
thing to do now is to hand over the property 
of the Doshisha and kindred holdings of 
the American Board to the Christians of 
Japan. If they cannot by divine help make 
Japan Christian we certainly cannot. The 
answer He has given them and us cannot be 
mistaken, 

SE erat” AC eee gee 

The world is the vesture of the unseen 
God; its whole atmosphere is charged with 
His presence. Whosoever, in humble faith 
and with a heart which longs for truth and 
goodness, opens his mouth and draws in 
his breath, that man is straightway filled, 
hot with some vague influence only but 
with all the fullness of God. The desire 





and the power to do right which he acquires 
is none other than the central force which 
animates the world. He lives and moves 
in God.—W. H. Fremantle. 





SOME NEW WAYS OF REAOHING BOYS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D., RIVER- 
SIDE, R. 1. 





The Boys’ Brigade is entering many of 
our churches and proving a successful fac- 
tor in uplifting and strengthening the social 
and intellectua! nature of the youth, while 
at the same time attaching them more 
closely to the church. But there are many 
places where the military drill has already 
been overdone, or for other reasons is inex- 
pedient, and where slightly different meth- 
ods seem necessary. 

Such was the case in my present parish, 
and as our difficulty was a common one, and 
our solution has seemed to be a successful 
one, our methods may be of interest to 
those who are endeavoring to hold the boys. 

Our problem was this: two cadet compa- 
nies had lived and ingloriously died, ‘ social 
clubs’? with rooms where liquor was on 
draught were open to boys of tender age, 
and five secret societies of benevolent char- 
acter but whose members were nearly all 
non-church-goers welcomed youth as mem- 
bers at the age of eighteen. We met these 
influences in this way. We formed an or- 
ganization which we called the Knights of 
King Arthur, whose ritual inculcated the 
purest lessons of that Christian legend. The 
church by formal vote approved its plan and 
informally furnished it a pleasant room. 
The boys were thus felt to be a church so- 
ciety upon honor to be worthy of their 
mother. The members were required to be 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
or the Sunday school, and thus another bond 
of union was formed. 

The ritual was half-secret, open to parents 
and elders, withheld from young outsiders. 
The members were divided into three * de- 
grees’’—the pages, who took a pledge of loy- 
alty, the esquires, who took the triple pledge 
of temperance, and the knights, who were 
Christians. The secrets of the higher de- 
grees were unknown to members of the 
lower degrees. ‘The way this plan has 
worked is that the boys, instead of standing 
by each other not to sign the pledge, as is 
usual when presented by elders, now are led 
by the motives of fellowship to desire it 
and, without solicitation, all but two out of 
forty have advanced to the second degree. 
The penalties and discipline are adminis- 
tered by common vote and violation of the 
vows has met with just but summary pun- 
ishment. 

The only permanent officer is Merlin the 
scribe, the pastor. The members preside 
in turn. There are no jealousies. The 
honors of the order are the siege perilous, 
a seat of honor given for marked achieve- 
ment in physical, mental or moral valor or 
worth. They are seldom but proudly won. 

The result upon the boys has been so 
marked that many comment uponit. They 
are the pride of the village. Their meetings 
are always spirited and instructive. The 
eutertainments they give always draw full 
houses. They contribute voluntarily to the 
church of which they are a part. They are 
intensely loyal to it and its pastor. It is 
not a religious body, but it is the ‘first 


degree” of a chain of which the Endeavor 
Society is the second and the church the 
third. The boys think it is better than 
social club or fraternity, and so do I. 

Such an organization may be easily affil- 
iated with the Boys’ Brigade, if it is desired 
not to multiply organizations, but already 
several pastors are imitating this move- 
ment, and if it commends itself to any one 
outlines of the constitution and ritual will 
be gladly furnished. 


8IX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 
Ill, JEREMY TAYLOR. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D.D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 





Jeremy Taylor, like Richard Hooker, was 
rocked, in infancy, in a poor man’s cradie. 
His father, a barber, plied his trade in 
Cambridge, Eng., in the shadow of its 
great university. He possessed, however, 
a strain of refinement and nobility far above 
the rank of his humble calling. He was, in 
fact, a direct descendant of the celebrated 
Dr. Rowland Taylor, chaplain to Archbishop 
Cranmer and rector of Hadleigh. 

Jeremy, who says that he was ‘solely 
grounded in grammar and mathematics by 
his father,’ was prepared; as to other 
branches of study, for the university in the 
grammar school of Cambridge, and was 
entered as sizar in Caius College at thirteen. 
A sizar was a poor student, who performed 
certain menial services for which he re- 
ceived free tuition and board. Chill penury, 
however, could not freeze the genial current 
of his soul, nor dull his eager passion for 
learning. He gained a fellowship in his 
college and acquired a vast wealth of learn- 
ing. 

While yet a youth of twenty years he 
attracted public notice. A fellow-student 
named Risdon, having obtained the appoint- 
ment of lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and being unable for a time to ful- 
fill its duties, sent Taylor as a substitute. 
Taylor captivated his audience by his re- 
markable eloquence, his opulent learning 
and his handsome face. A great crowd was 
drawn to hear him, and their acclamations 
of praise reached the ears of Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who invited him to 
preach at Lambeth. The primate was so 
well satisfied that he appointed him one of 
his chaplains. He told him that he was 
‘*too young a preacher to. be in London.” 
Taylor begged ‘‘his grace to pardon that 
fault,” saying ‘“‘that if he lived he would 
amend it.’’ But Laud persuaded him to 
accept a fellowship at Oxford and to con- 
tinue his studies there for two years longer. 

In his twenty-fifth year he resigned his 
Oxford fellowship, married and became rec- 
tor of Uppingham, where he continued un- 
ti] the opening of the Civil War in 1642, when 
he was deprived of his living for his adhe- 
rence to the king. The same year he lost 
his wifeand onechild. Repairing to Oxford 
where the king was he became one of the 
royal chaplains, attended the king subse- 
quently in his marches and shared in the 
distress and disaster which finally over- 
whelmed the royal cause. In the vicissi- 
tudes of the war he was driven to seek 
refuge in Wales, and even there was made a 
prisoner. In the dedication of his Liberty 
of Prophesying he thus figuratively de- 
scribes his troubles: ‘In the great storm 
which dashed the vessel of the church in 
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pieces I had been cast on the coast of Wales 
and, in a little boat, thought to have en- 
joyed that rest and quietness which in Eng- 
land, in a greater, I could not hope for. 
Here I cast anchor and, thinking to ride 
safely, the storm followed me with sv im- 
petuous violence that it broke a cable and [ 
broke my anchor. And here again I was 
exposed to the mercy of the sea and the 
gentleness of an element which could neither 
distinguish things or persons, and but that 
He that stilleth the raging of the sea and 
the noise of his waves and the madness of 
the people had provided a plank for me I 
had been lost to all the opportunities of 
content or study.” 

What the *‘ plank”’ was that saved him in 
this emergency is not certainly known. It 
was probably the friendship and protection 
of the Earl of Carbery, who gave him a 
home for some years—a kindness which 
Taylor repaid, with the magnificence of 
genius, by immortalizing his benefactor and 
his two noble wives and serving them as 
their domestic chaplain. 

For fifteen years, 1644-59, a cloud of ob- 
scurity almost hides Taylor’s life. Some 
interesting glimpses of him, however, are 
had through the cloud. In one he is seen 
engaged, with two other sequestered clergy- 
men, in teaching school—the stress of the 
times compelling him, as it did John Milton, 
to support himself in this way, to the ever- 
lasting dignity of the teacher's calling. 
Another glimpse shows him visiting Charles 
I. in prison, just before the king’s death, 
when he was allowed a parting interview 
with his chaplains. To Taylor he gave his 
watch and some rubies that had studded 
his ebony Bible case. The King’s regard 
for him had another reason besides Taylor’s 
genius and attachment to the royal cause. 
He had married for a second wife Joanna 
Bridges, the king’s natural daughter, who 
closely resembled her father and had re- 
ceived from him an estate in Wales, on 
which she was living in seclusion when Tay- 
lor met her. In those tempestuous times, 
however, he was permitted to have but 
small benefit from his wife’s fortune. It 
may have helped deliver him from captivity; 
it was not sufficient for his support. 

During these years of obscurity and want 
his great literary works were produced. To 
this time belong The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, a plea for religious toleration, The 
Great Exemplar, treating of the principal 
events in the life of Christ, Holy Living and 
Dying, The Golden Grove, Unum Necessa- 
rium, and The Sermons, which have earned 
for him the name of ‘the Shakespeare of 
Divines,”’ though prepared and preached 
for his little congregation at the Earl of Car- 
bery’s. 

In view of the great value of these works 
and the probability that he would have 
found neither leisure nor occasion to write 
them except in the circumstances of retire- 
ment from the world which his banishment 
from England to Wales created, we are al- 
most grateful for the trials he suffered. 
They have enriched the world’s literature; 
they have probably given him greater fame 
than a peaceful and prosperous life would 
have done. His name is thus added to that 


list of illustrious men that, through their 
labors in poverty, misfortune, imprison- 
ment and exile, have won immortality and 
added to the treasures of mankind. 


How 


much we have gained from the exile of 
Dante, the imprisonment of Bunyan, and 
the enforced seclusion of Milton and Tay- 
lor! They were smitten and wounded by 
cruel men. In their efforts to starch the 
wound, like the pearl oyster, they produced 
for the world precious jewels. 

At the Restoration Taylor was made 
Bishop of Down and Connor, Ireland, and 
vice-chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
He reorganized and ruled the university 
with signal ability, but his bishop’s miter 
proved a crown of thorns. The Presbyte- 
rian ministers within his diocese were not 
disposed to accept his Episcopal rule, and 
so vexed him by their opposition that he 
wrote toa friend, ‘‘ I perceive myself thrown 
into a place of torment.’ His last years 
were years of great affliction through the 
death of all his children. He died in 1667, 
in his fifty-fifth year. 

The literary works of Taylor are mostly 
of a practical character. This is due as 
much to the practical bent of his mind as 
to the circumstances and occasion that called 
them forth. He felt but little interest in 
the metaphysical and dogmatic speculations 
of theology. He did not believe that men 
ever had been or could be much benefited 
by them, and the endless controversies, dif- 
ferences and rancor they have engendered 
among Christians seemed in his judgment 
to prove them mischievous and unprofitable. 
Theological disputes had settled notbing in 
the past and in the nature of things, he 
thought, could settle nothing. ‘It is impos- 
sible,’ he said, ‘‘that all should be of one 
mind, and what is impossible to be done is 
not necessary should be done.’’ Holding 
these views nothing seemed to him more 
unreasonable than persecution for a differ- 
ence in religious opinion. ‘‘ You may as 
well cure the colic,”’ he said, ‘‘ by brushing 
a man’s clothes, or fill a man’s belly with a 
syllogism.... Though the hangman may 
confute a man with an inexplicable dilemma, 
yet will he not convince his understanding, 
for such premises can infer no conclusion 
but that of a man’s life. A wolf may as 
well give laws to the understanding as he 
whose dictates are only propounded in vio- 
lence and writ in blood, and a dog is as capa- 
ble of a law as a man if there be no choice 
in his obedience nor reason to satisfy his 
discourse.” 

The works of Jeremy Taylor show great 
inequalities. In his voluminous writings 
there are some that yield but small profit, 
being marked by excessive subtlety and 
bad reasoning. But though the cloth pro- 
duced by his mental loom is not all gold, 
and sometimes is very fustian, it is never 
utterly worthless. Through the worst of 
it there run golden threads and bright 
strands, which here and there form frag- 
ments and fringes of glorious splendor. 

His supreme gift was his imagination. 
This was so strong and active that it must 
needs display itself everywhere, no matter 
what the subject. Topics which another 
writer would treat with severe simplicity he 
adorns with lavish hand. His ornaments 
are generally rich and elaborate. In the 
architecture of his thought he prefers to 
use the Corinthian instead of the Doric 
column. Occasionally, however, he lays 
aside the elaberate simile and employs the 
short, striking metaphor. Some of his met- 
aphors are jewels of philosophy, as when 


he calls “chastity the enamel of the soy), 
‘“‘truth the daughter of time” and “ pracij. 
cal’’ moral lessons ‘the hinges of immp»y. 
tality.” Sometimes, in his prodigality, he 
unites the use of both kinds of figures, ang 
with impressive effect, as in the following 
beautiful passage on Prayer: 

Prayer is the key to open the day and the 
bolt to shut in the night. But as the skies 
drop the early dew and the evening dew upon 
the grass, yet it would not pee J and grow 
green by that constant and double falling «¢ 
the dew unless some great showers, at certain 
seasons, did supply the rest; so the customury 
devotion of prayer twice a duy is the falhn, 
of the eariy and the latter dew, but if you wi 
increase and flourish in the works of grace 
empty the great clouds sometimes and ler 
them fall into a full shower of prayer; choose 
out the seasons in your own discretion when 
prayer shall overflow like Jordan in the time 
of harvest. 

A portrait of Taylor, made when he wag 
forty-four years of age, represents him as 
having a broad, full forehead, large, thought- 
ful eyes and handsome, almost boyish, fea- 
tures, set off by curling locks confined bya 
close-fitting velvet cap, such as was worn by 
divines in his day. Studying this portrait 
we are easily persuaded of the truth of 
what his eulogist, Dr Rust, said of him in 
his funeral sermon: ‘‘ He was a person «fa 
most sweet and obliging humor, of great 
candor and ingenuity. His soul was made 
up of harmony and he never spake but he 
charmed his hearer; his very tones and 
cadences were strangely musical. 





AN OLD MAID’S POSY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Miss Althea was going totown. She stood 
in the narrow, box-bordered path drawing 
her spotless skirts about her and looking 
doubtfully across the wet grass tc the 
flower bed along the fence, where crowding 
ranks of sweet-william, yellow lilies, iris 
and spice pinks demonstrated the theory of 
the survival of the strongest. 

While she hesitated a tall, bony woman 
appeared at the door, one arm clasped 
around a wooden bowl in which she was 
vigorously beating a yellow mixture. 

‘*Mercy sakes, Althea,’’ she called out, 
‘you'll git all drabbled up in that grass; 
there’s a dretful heavy dew. I'll come an’ 
git ye a posy.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, Mis’ Catlin,”’ said the little 
milliner, ‘you know [ like to pick ‘em my- 
self, if you’d just as lives I would.” 

‘*Shaw, yes, yer mure’n welcome to such 
as the’ is. If I ever git round to it I 
cal’late to hev that bed set over, them spice 
pinks are crowdin’ everything else out; 
they spread so. I don’t seem to git much 
time nowadays since Elviry’s so poorly. 
I s’pose folks is more ’count than posies, 
though they ain’t so easy to git along with. 
Goin’ to buy your artificials? ”’ 

‘‘Yes,”” nodded Miss Althea, carefully 
tying her pinks with a blade of striped 
grass. ‘‘ They’re wearing artificials more’n 
ever this season, and Hannah says they're 
so natural you couldn’t hardly tell ’em from 
real: lilacs and daffies, and snow-balls, and 
carnation pinks, and even buttercups and 
common daisies.” 

Just beyond the corner, between the har- 
ness-maker’s and the doctor's office, stood 
the modest white shop with its show window 
filled with bonnets, ribbons and flowers. 
Over the green door swung the glass cov- 
ered sign, 
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MISS ALTHEA AVERY, 
FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Fashionable, of course, for was not Miss 
Althea’s taste the end of all controversy, 
and had not Providence ordered that Mis’ 
‘Lisha Brown, she ‘twas Hannah Avery, 
should live in Boston on purpose that she 
might announce the rising tides of fashion 
before they swept so far inland as the pro- 
vincial town of Medford? 

Miss Althea stayed her steps to survey 
the window with pardonable pride, and a 
few moments later she stood upon the plat- 
form of the station, a little flurried and ex- 
cited, holding her green parasol and her 
bunch of pinks and waiting for the express 
train to come to a full stop. One car after 
another passed her, the passengers looking 
down at her from behind their newspapers. 
Just at the last she had a glimpse of a 
sweet old face framed in a close black bon- 
net, a little thin white hair straggling out 
upon the forehead and a patient look of 
waiting about the faded blue eyes and gen- 
tle mouth. The next instant the brakeman 
was helping her up the steps and the train 
was in motion before she sank into the seat 
that seemed to have been waiting for her 
and drew a long breath of relief. She ten- 
dered her ticket to the conductor, who con- 
descended to receive it quite as a favor, and 
then Miss Althea felt at liberty to revert to 
her own affairs. Would two yards of silk 
make over her dress or would it be safer to 
get two and a half, and, in case she could 
not match it, should she get lighter or 
darker? Could she work in the old crape 
for the Widow Dodge’s bonnet or get new 
altogether, and would lavender be too trying 
for Mrs. Pettibone’s complexion? 

The pinks lay in her lap and presently a 
faint, spicy odor began to steal through the 
car in little wafts of sweetness. A breath 
of it crept around the paper that a stern- 
looking man was reading, and there floated 
before him a vision of a New Hampshire 
the grass heavy with dew, 
white mists rolling up the mountain, bees 
humming about the tall, red balm and a 
barefooted boy turning a grindstone, half 
conscious of just such scents in the air. He 
did not know where his dream came from, 
but his newspaper fell upon his lap and as 
he let his eyes wander out over the hills he 
could hear the sharp er-r-r of the scythe 
against the stone, the impatient low of 
the cows in the lane and a bobwhite whis- 
tling from the orchard wall. How he would 
like to go back and see it all again! The 
house would be there and the trees and the 
mountains, but the grave, hard-working 
man that bent over the grindstone, the 
woman coming to the door with the crowing 
baby in her arms to call them to breakfast, 
the hungry, barefooted boy in his faded 
jean trousers—they were all gone. No, it 
would be of no use to go back. 

Miss Althea was in a day dream, too. 
Once in her life she had been to the sea- 
shore, and she always hoped to go again. 
Some day, when the bank-book showed a 
larger balance in her favor, when there 
were no bonnets that must be made for 
funerals or weddings, she meant to put 
aside all common work and go away for a 
Whole month. Her father had been a sailor 
and the spell of the sea was strong upon 
her. She was startled ont of her dream by 


farmhouse, 





a hand laid timidly on her arm. The old 
lady in the seat before her was leaning over 
to say: ‘* Would you let me smell of your 
pinks? It’s a good while since I’ve seen 
any.” 

‘* Why, certainly,” said Miss Althea, put- 
ting them into her hand with a cordial 
smile. ‘I wish you'd keep’em,”’ she added, 
taking another look at the faded old face, 
‘I’m going to town tradiu’ an’ they'll be a 
bother to me, anyhow.” 

The old lady smiled her thanks and leaned 
back in her corner with the pinks in her 
trembling fingers. Miss Althea was pres- 
en‘ly conscious of some one behind her say- 
ing in adull, discouraged voice: ‘* Yes, that’s 
my wife’s mother. I’m takin’ her down to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. The Presb’terian 
church she b’longs to have the say of one 
room, ’n when Mis’ Cap’n Kimball died they 
named her. Kind of a trial to my wife 
hevin’ her go, but they live the nicest kind, 
so folks say, an’ we’ve been gittin’ behind- 
hand the wust way, late years. Mis’ Dabury, 
she’s sickly, so ’t we hev to keep a girl the 
heft of the time ’n we can’t fetch things 
round square nohow.”’ 

‘*Pooty hard on the old lady. Her folks 
was allus well off. What's come of Hez’kiah 
’n the one thet married a Hopkins?” 

‘* Dead, both on’em. My wife’s the only 
one left. We hate to let her go the wust 
way ’n I reckon folks’ll talk, but she pup- 
posed it fust.”’ 

His companion made no response and the 
man rose and came to the seat where the 
old lady was sitting, saying, as he dropped 
down beside her, ‘‘ Waal, gittin’ along all 
right?”’ 

‘¢They’re spice pinks, William,’’ said the 
old lady, holding the bunch toward him. 
‘*Don’t they smell nice? I hain’t seen any 
since we moved away from the farm. Don’t 
you remember what a sight of ’em there 
was in the west yard? I fetched the roots 
from home when J was married.”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember,’ said the man, and a 
dull red color came into bis sallow face. 
The farm with the pinks in the west yard 
had been sold that he might put the money 
into a manufactory that was to make them 
rich, but luck had always been against him. 

‘*Em’line use’t be dretful fond of them 
pinks. She was a great hand for flowers 
from the time she begun to take notice.” 

Ah, yes, the man remembered very well a 
Sunday afternoon when he and Emmeline 
sat under the grape arbor and she had some 
of those very pinks in her lap. He had 
thought she was like the pinks herself— 
sweet and pretty to look at—and when he 
told her so the soft color deepened in her 
cheek until she was more like a pink than 
ever. He always meant to take care of 
Em’line and Em’line’s mother and here he 
was taking her to the Old Ladies’ Home. 
He looked furtively at the old lady, as if he 
wondered what she was thinking about, but 
she was too deep in memories to be con- 
scious of him. 

‘* Little Sammy seemed to take to’em just 
the same way. Father always called ’em 
Sammy’s pinks after that summer we bad 
him an’ Em’line up to the farm’’— 

‘“‘That summer.’ Yes, Sammy was the 


first baby, a poor, puny, little fellow, and his 
mother seemed to be wasting away. How 
royally they had welcomed them at the 
farm, and how Em’ line's mother had taken 


all the care of the child upon herself, grow- 
ing worn and pale with wakeful nights and 
toilsome days, but giving him back wife and 
child strong and rosy when the summer was 
over. She had never spared herself, this 
sweet, patient woman with the white hair 
and the trembling fingers. It was she who 
had bidden him sell the farm when she saw 
him fretting and anxious because he had no 
capital for his business. She was a widow 
then and both her sons were dead, and he 
remembered how cheerfully she had said: 
‘* Whatever's best for you and Em’line is 
best forme. You’reall I've got now, you’n 
the children.”’ 

Em’line had been sharp and impatient 
with him sometimes, and blamed him for 
their losses, but this woman had never 
blamed him, She had taken her share of 
the hardships and done her best to lighten 
them. What was she saying? 

“I’m goin’ to put a paper around ’em 
so’s they won't wilt and let you take ’em 
back to Em’ line; it'll seem like suthin’ from 
home ’’— 

‘*Take’em back!’’ He could see himself 
coming home at night alone, without the 
feeble, bowed figure that had followed him 
that morning, never once looking back at the 
window where his wife stood with the little 
crippled girl clinging to her. She.did not 
mean to make it harder than need be for 
them, and they had all agreed she would be 
better off at the home, but when he came 
back without her and the little girl asked 
for grandma!—and Em’line—he knew she 
was crying her eyes out that minute. 

The brakeman put his head in at the door 
and shouted out something that might have 
been an imprecation in Hindustani, and the 
man started up and began to gather up the 
baskets and bundles distributed overhead 
and underfoot. 

‘* Be we there a-ready?’’ said the old lady, 
in a kind of sinking voice. 

** We're fur’s we’re goin’,’’ said the man, 
emphatically. ‘We're to Nashaway Junc- 
tion, and we’re goin’ to wait here fer the 
fust train home. Blamed ef you’re goin’ to 
any Old Ladies’ Home, ’slong’s I live, if 
you c’n stay contented.”’ 

The old lady was trying to pin her little 
black shawl but her fingers shook so she 
could not manage it, and Miss Althea stood 
up to help her, affecting not to see how the 
tears were blurring the faded eyes and shak- 
ing out over the wrinkled cheeks. 

‘* Thank ye, dear,” said the thin, exultant 
voice, ‘‘we’re a-goin’ to my darter’s, ’n’ 
she’ll be proper glad to git the pinks,” 

Miss Althea watched them down the steps 
and looked back from the window as long 
as she could see the radiant old face on the 
platform. Excitement and curiosity made 
a little ripple in her placid thoughts, but 
the ruffled surface smoothed presently and 
reflected only her own small affairs—the 
crape, the gray silk and the lavender ribbon. 
Perhaps something as sweet and elusive as 
the breath of the pinks may have hovered 
about her and swayed her serious judgment, 
for she bought the lilacs for Mrs. Catlin 
and got new crape for the Widow Dodge’s 
bonnet. 

“Ivs a kind of a thank offering,’ she 
said to herself, as she jotted down her pur- 
chases, ‘‘ because if it hadn’t been fore- 
ordained otherways I might ’a’ been that 
man’s wife, or his mother-in law, turzino,”’ 


’ 
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The Home 
THL WEB OF LIFE. 


In the cool precinct of a quiet room, 

Lit by the glory of the northern eves, 

Her web of life a maiden sits and weaves— 
Gold web of pleasure, purple fringe of gloom. 
Some after-rose of the late sunset’s bloom 

Cleaves to her cheek and robing virginal, 

An‘ softly round her feet doth fall 
The cloth of gotd she weaveth on ber loom, 


As through and through the steadfast weft of love 
She drives the shiving thread of memories— 
Here fashioning a waste of waves—above, 
Two hands that grasp a golden fleur-de-lis; 
And bigher, One, whose emb!em is che dove, 
Rroodeth for always over the gray scas. 
Il. 


Far sever’d from the first by measured miles 
Another web is woven and other hands 
Ply the swift shuttle, guide the shining strands 
To form that strange compound of tears and smiles, 


Glad-hearted laughter, dear delicious wiles 
That make the mantle of Love’s hidden form, 
And interwoven arms more close and warm 

Because the earth is chilly, and the aisles 


Of Life’s high temple, builded all of stone, 

Too unresponsive to humanity 
For man or maid to dwell in all alone. 

So grows on each the pattern we shall see 
One. day by Love’s hands round our shoulders 

drawn— 
A wedding garment fit for thee and me. 
—By the Author of “ Dulce Cor.” 


_— 

Another distinguished man who adds his 
testimony to the value of maternal influence 
upon character is Georg Ebers in the Jast 
Forum. After speaking of his own mother 
as ‘‘ worthy to be classed with the best, 
wisest and most truly beautiful,” he adds: 
‘*When one leaves the motherly influence 
one is already a moral man or one is not; 
and of a hundred who are so ninety-nine, 
even though unconsciously, are indebted to 
the mother.’ Similar tributes have been 
given by Lincoln, who said: ‘‘ All that I am, 
or hope to be, I owe to my mother”’ ; by 
Garfield and Gough, the Wesleys and Carlyle 
and hosts of others. Said a pastor concern- 
ing a drunkard who had come to his church 
seeking salvation: ‘‘The moment he com- 
menced praying I knew he had had a Chris- 
tian mother. No man ever learned to pray 
that way except at his mother’s side.’’ It 
is a significant fact that the majority of 
those converted in rescue missions testify 
to early Christian training. 


The loveliness of Phillips Brooks’s home 
life is beautifully revealed in the letters to 
his little nieces which are printed in the 
August Century. One cannot read these 
artless outpourings of his heart to the chil- 
dren without realizing anew that the noblest 
and most Christlike natures are those which 
have the most of the essence of childhood 
about them. In all literature we recall 
nothing more charming than the simple, 
graphic pictures of scenes in the old world 
as reflected in these epistles. We see, too, 
how fondly his heart turned to the home 
circle during all his travels and how the in- 
terests there were paramount to all others. 
He mentions in the most indifferent way his 
preaching in Westminster Abbey but shows 
the utmost solicitude about ‘* Tood’s”’ mea- 
sles. He tells in less than a dozen lines of 
taking his degree at Oxford, but fills an en- 
tire letter, marked “ very private,”’ with in- 


structions to ‘‘ Gertie”? concerning the pur- 
chase of Christmas presents for the other 
children. Fancy how proud and pleased a 
little girl would be to be thus commissioned! 
We print three of these letters, one in rhyme, 
on anotber page and recommend mothers to 
read the entire series aloud to the little folks 
in théir households. 





Two women of middle age but in the full 
plenitude of bealth and strength sat watch- 
ing the twilight of a summer evening creep 
over the landscape, when one of them sud- 
denly inquired, ‘‘ What do you dread most 
in connection with old age?” A thought 
ful pause and then came the reply: ‘* Not 
the failure of sight or hearing, not the pa- 
ralysis of limbs or memory, but the loss of 
love. I can imagine nothing more dreadful 
than to be left alone in the world with no 
one to care specially for me.’’ The words 
embody a common sentiment of dread 
among people who are approaching the sun- 
set slopes of life, but it is more a matter of 
personal control than we are apt to think 
whether or no we have a loveless old age. 
We have seen multitudes of elderly people, 
some vf them the sole survivors of a large 
family, helpless and dependent it may be, 
whose presence, nevertheless, was a delight 
in the household. Providence may shut 
the door of heaven between ourselves and 
our kindred, but Ly our own volition we 
close our hearts and narrow our lives and 
thereby prepare for loss of love in old age. 
One of the most beneficent results of the 
Chautauqua course of study is the freshness 
which it has imparted to elderly persons. 
They also travel more than formerly and 
even learn new industries and accomplish- 
ments. Growth in these directions, added 
to the mellowness of Christian graces, 
forms a pretty sure safeguard against being 
left desolate when old age comes on apace. 





OUR DEAR ONES GONE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


If our dear ones gone could speak to us 
from the silence into which they have passed, 
I think they would sometimes reproach us 
for our avoidance of their names, for our 
dropping them out of the household speech, 
for our tacit accepting of them as dead and, 
therefore, gone. This common and often 
cowardly way of treating those who have 
left this world sometimes fills us who are 
yet here with a sort of wistful, prophetic 
sadness, ‘‘ Shall the day dawn,” we whisper 
to ourselves, ‘‘ when to all the bright stir 
and happy bustle of this dear home, in 
which we are now so important, we shall be 
as less than nothing and vanity, as alien and 
apart as though nothing here had ever been 
ours to handle, ours to direct, ours to love 
and to care for?’’ The thought brings a 
chill upon the warmest summer day, for 
there is an instinctive jealousy for our own 
rights, a feeling, God-implanted, that we do 
not want to be forgotten when we are no 
more upon the earth. 

In a multitude of cases it is an instinct of 
self-protection which prompts to this silence 
where the beloved dead are concerned. We 
miss them so acutely, the wound is so fresh, 
the ache is so poignant, that we cannot bear 
to speak of them; we shudder at doing so to 
the indifferent who may be bored, or who 
may not understand, and we fear equally 


| 
by speech or allusion to awaken a slumber. 
ing pain in the heart of some otheras loving 
and as loyally regretful as we know that we 
are. 

So it comes to pass gradually, or at onee, 
that the little child who sleeps in the nay. 
row bed under the daisies is never mep. 
tioned in the home. Her brothers and sig. 
ters seldom think of her, nor is heaven any 
nearer or more real to them because she jg 
there. The dear mother ceases tv be an jp. 
fluence with her sons and daughters, be. 
cause nobody repeats her words and her 
ways are no longer the law of the house, 
The young brother, whose sun went dowp 
before it had climbed past the morning, has 
a name starred on the college roll and in. 
scribed on a marble tablet, but he is not 
**Joe’’ or “* Harry” to anybody in the home 
that was so proud of him. Neighbors no. 
tice how rapidly his parents have aged since 
he died, but that is all. Perhaps a young 
heart somewhere grieves for him in reverent 
silence, too, but she cannot speak. 

Would it not be far better to do as here 
and there a woman does, or a family does, 
and keep naturally and as a matter of course 
the household names in use after the dar- 
lings who bore them have gone? I know 
one or two homes where it is the custom to 
do this, where ‘‘ Dave’’ and ‘ Mattie” and 
‘* John” are often quoted and mentioned, 
and are as familiar in the current speech of 
the house as if they had only gone to Egypt 
or to Switzerland instead of to heaven, which 
may be so much nearer, which, indeed, be- 
ing our Father’s house and the abiding place 
of thousands of our kindred, is not far from 
every one of us. 

To keep our dear ones gone in tender rec 
ollection there seems nothing more appro- 
priate than the carrying on of whatever 
work they loved. If they took an interest 


‘in philanthropy or charity, in missions, ina 


hospital or a school, we may plan and give 
and labor personally and steadily, just as 
they would have done had they been spared, 
and every kind word spoken, every dollar 
contributed, every loving act of service on 
our part will be their best and most endur 
ing memorial. 


een eee 


A WOMAN'S SOHOOL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


We pride ourselves, and with justice, on 
the excellence of our schools on this side of 
the water, although, as a matter of fact, the 
credit of it belongs not so much to us na 
tionally as to the spirit of the age every- 
where. But we doubt if there is yet among 
us aschool quite like the Professional School 
for Girls in Rome, a sort of technological in- 
stitute of the arts and sciences especially 
useful to women either in business or ip 
daily life. This school, founded by a woman 
of great foresight and wisdom, has now ap 
army of teachers and 800 students and its 
work is novel and wide-reaching. It bas 
classes in moral and intellectual philosophy 
and in civil law, among other things, in the 
modern languages, in bookkeeping, in the 
habits of commercial life, and in the man- 
agement of domestic accounts. But almost 
all its classes in those generally considercd 
the weightier branches of learning have iD 
view the application to the useful arts of 
whatever is thus acquired. ‘Thus in chemis- 
try the experiments lead to the rediscovery 
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of lost tints and to the fadeless emplovment 
of others; in botany the study, the sketch- 
ing and painting of flowers from nature is 
preparatory both to reproducing them arti- 
ficially in silk and in other fabrics and to 
mending ancient laces in their original de- 
signs, and to the closer observation of the 
beauty of old and faded fabrics, to master- 
ing all the mysteries of antique points and 
altar Jace, to drawing fresh designs for new 
laces that may rival the old. 

One of the studies of the school which 
receives great attention is geometry, not 
merely because it is the poetry of mathe- 
matics, but because it is the illustration of 
line. It is learned with an eye to its use in 
embroidery, which is taught in gold and sil- 
yer thread as well as in the colored flosses; 
and the classes in mending are supplemen- 
tary to the classes in geometry in order that 
the woven pattern of the cloth may be 
matched and patched and darned with such 
precision that the work shall be nearly view- 
less. Sewing of every sort is taught ip this 
institution, and that both by machine and 
by hand, and with that also the weaving of 
stockings and all the housekeeping arts, 
including, of course, those of cooking, of 
washing and of fine ironing. 

The girl who has graduated at this school 
has her livelihood at her fingers’ ends and 
is a person of real and immense use in the 
world. The course in dressmaking becomes 
very attractive from the esthetic character 
of the material used and from the gowns 
themselves, often modeled from those in 
choice old portraits. Gowns are made in 
these classes not only for ladies of the nobil- 
ity, who are patronesses of the school, but for 
the queen herself, who is greatly interested 
in the whole establishment. It will be seen 
that almost everything requisite for the arts 
usually practiced by women is taught here, 
and that if something of the medizval char- 
acterizes parts of the work yet all the sci- 
ence of the nineteenth century that has any 
peculiar feminine use is brought to bear 
upon the exploitation. 





ANOTHER OORNER AT THE FAIR. 

In a corner of the Danish house, opposite 
the statue to Hans Christian Andersen, 
stands a lofty monument to another Dane 
whose name is everywhere known as that 
of a sculptor of wonderful skill—Albert 
Thorwaldsen, born 1770, died 1844, says the 
record, but who can believe that the 1¢eal 
man who conceived these noble figures has 
ever died? The floor of the Thorwaldsen 
corner is choicely paved with a material 
Which appears to be porcelain arranged 
in black and white diamonds, and on each 
of the black diamonds there is a beauti- 
ful photegraphic reproduction of some one 
of the sculptor’s works. Photographs and 
casts of nearly all his figures make this 
corner alive with interest. The simulated 
tomb is surrounded by growing ivy and 
ferns and above it is a large model of the 
Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen, in 
which are collected the works of the great 
sculptor, who is highly honored in his own 
country, ; 
: The case of persunal relics is very interest- 
ing. The old-fashioned watch is to be sold 
to Some one at the close of the exposition, 
if any one can be found to pay the rather 
large price asked for it. Here is the artist’s 
Visiting card, his cigar-case and a little cook- 





ing vesse] which he used when he was study- 
ing his art in Rome, his strong boat-hooks 
and his little Danish cross of knighthood, a 
pretty trifle in white enamel and gold, and 
a lock of his thick, white hair. Here, too, is 
the hat which he wore on his Jast entrance 
into Copenhagen in 1838, ard wreathed 
around it is a dead vine. There is a homely 
old razor-strop and a pen with a very plain, 
black wood handle. 

But the gem of this corner is the original 
painting of the artist by Horace Vernet. 
The sculptor is represented as standing in 
his long, white stndio gown before a statue 
which he is intently modeling. The face is 
wonderfully soft and natural in tone. genial, 
even spiritual, in expression, and the long, 
thick, wavy white hair is tossed carelessly 
away from tbe broad brow. Every thought- 
ful visitor goes away from the Denmark sec- 
tion determined to know more about the 
life and work of Andersen and Thorwald- 
sen, and so ove of the chief objects of the 
exposition is accomplished. 








BEAR HOLLOW. 
BY ERN EST LAWTON. 


Few visitors to the National Zoo at Wash- 
ington fail to visit, before leaving the 
grounds, the home of the bears, or Bear Hol- 
low, asit is sometimes called. The Zoo park 
lies in a hollow surrounded on all sides by 
hills, while through the lowest portion flows 
the historic Rock Creek that farther on forms 
the dividing line between Washington and 
Georgetown. 

In one corner of the park near the stream 
a steep hill has been cut and blasted away 
so that an immense perpendicular stone cliff 
has been formed, and in this are the caves 
of the bears. -The animals are prevented 
by the precipitous wall from escaping up- 
ward, while at the base of the cliff a tall, 
strong iron fence, with curved sharp-pointed 
bars on top, incloses several good-sized 
yards, within which they can enjoy them- 
selves but through which they cannot force 
their way. When the bears were first placed 
in their home one of them did escape, how 
it was never known, but one morning about 
six o’clock he suddenly appeared to a little 
colored boy who was walking along the road 
leading to the city. He gleefully chased the 
boy some distance and otherwise disturbed 
the peace of thecommunity. ‘‘ He was only 
recaptured alive,”’ as the Irishman remarked, 
‘‘ after he had been shot dead.” 

Within the three divisions of this settle- 
ment are four distinct varieties of bears. 
First, the grizzlies, brought from the dis- 
tant Yellowstone Park. Then the happy 
family of cinnamon and black bears, five in 
number, under the ruJe of an immense cin- 
namon bear, also from the Yellowstone. 
But the most attractive family is the small 
househo!d in the southern division, which 
consists of Ben and Rosa, the two beautiful 
polar bears which make friends with every 
one. Ben and Rosa have been here now for 
over a year and have endured the hottest 
weather without serious suffering, while the 
severe weather of the past winter has suited 
them exactly. During the warmest season 
their yard is often covered with canvas, 
while an attendant treats them to cold 
shower baths, using a firehose for the pur- 
pose. Strong as such a stream of water is, 
although they can hardly stand against it, 


yet they seem to enjoy the process and they 
will stand perfectly still as long as the pa- 
tience of the keeper endures. Their cave is 
‘*L”? shaped and extends far back into the 
cliff. It is kept very coo) by a spring, the 
water of which trickles down the sides near 
the entrance. Frequent baths also they take 
ina large concrete tank built for the pur- 
pose. 

Their means of amusement are simple 
but appear amply sufficient. Months agoa 
boy was one day amusing himself by punch- 
ing one of the bears with a long, stout cane, 
The bear resented such treatment and at 
last, turning suddenly, managed to catch 
hold of the stick. Quickly pulling it away 
from the boy Ben pulled it into his cage, 
and then for weeks, until it was worn out, 
it was used in every possible way except 
the right one. Many a tug-of-war have 
they had with it, Ben at one end, Rosa at 
the other, pulling each other all around the 
inclosure. Generally the contest ended by 
one bear falling into the water tank, for 
one of them, intent only on getting control 
of the stick, was sure, sooner or later, to 
back up close to the water, and when he 
was pulling his hardest the other bear 
would suddenly let go of the other end and 
look up calmly at the sky, while the un- 
fortunate victor would be lying on his back 
in eighteen inches of water. 

At other times they would try to balance 
the stick on their heads, and seemed to 
enjoy having it roll off and down their 
backs. By far the favorite trick, however, 
was the attempt to stand the stick up 
against the slender, round, vertical bars of 
the cage, which are not more than one-half 
inch in diameter. For hours at a time first 
one and then the other would try to do 
this, and if one did get it to stand up his 
mate would at once knock it down, and so 
the fun would go on again as before. 

Another toy they have is a large wooden 
ball about eight inches in diameter. This 
they roll all over, push at each other and 
act as if they were practicing for a football 
match. At other times they toss it into the 
water tank, and going in after it try tu bite 
it while it floats about. Any one who has 
tried to bite an apple floating in a tub of 
water, that old Halloween trick, can sym- 
pathize with their efforts in this direction. 

But, after all, it is at feeding time that 
Ben and Rosa prove most interesting. Well 
do they know when mealtime comes, and if 
the keeper does not put in a prompt appear- 
ance some very loud-voiced remarks are in- 
dulged in. Polar bears are such gentle and 
pleasant looking creatures that the contrast 
made by their musical (?) voices is startling, 
to say the least. Two kinds of food they 
are now fed on, loaves of coarse white bread 
and fishes. The loaves of bread, which are 
twice as large as Ben’s head, are tossed 
high in the air only to be neatly caught by 
the bears as they fall. Ben, indeed, shows 
remarkable ability in this line and may yet 
fill a position on a baseball nine. 

Generally the bears take the bread to the 
tank and soak it before eating. Then each 
eats about a half of his loaf, after which 
they exchange the remaining halves. This 
strange custom they follow with all their 
food. Thus each eats one half a fish and 
then they change places with one another 
and eat up each other’s remnants, They 


divide the fishes in an odd way, separating 
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them lengthwise along the line of the skele- 
ton and cutting them in two as evenly as if 
they used a sharp knife. The first bite is 
always taken from the lungs. 


—_— —j———__—_—_—_- 


RAILROAD EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO. 

Anything relating to railroads and *‘ chu- 
chu” cars bas for the average mortal, be he 
a child or grown-up, a perpetual fascina- 
tion. To visit the pretty little building at 
the World’s Fair in which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad displays its treasures opens one’s 
eyes with wonder and admiration. Here 
are stored a great many things which show 
what a vast and complex affair a modern 
railway system is. One gains a good idea, 
too, of the wonderful develop nent and im- 
provement in rolling stock since the days 
when the original John Bull locomotive on 
exhibition at Chicago pulled the quaint 
little cars at a snail’s pace, comparatively, 
over tracks which bear no comparison to 
magniticent steel highways along which the 
vestibule trains of the Pennsylvania Road 
go thundering today at fifty miles an hour. 
The display of perhaps a hundred charters 
and seals which belonged to roads bought 
out by the Pennsylvazia system shows how 
nowadays the great lines absorb the little 
ones. Then there is along series of inter- 
esting models of bridges and signal towers, 
of double-decked ferry boats, train appli- 
ances and even full-sized figures of all the 
trainmen, from the conductor down. 

Pictures of the Pittsburg riots and the 
Johnstown floods reeall painful though in- 
teresting chapters of history, while charts 
and maps reproduce in miniature the beauti- 
ful stretches of country and the famous 
mountains traversed by the road. Eastern- 
ers who take this favorite route to the 
White City should nut fail to provide them- 
selves with the company’s latest publica- 
tion, Travel in the Occident, which gives a 
charming description of the regions through 
which the road goes and of the leading 
cities en route, while a good description is 
added of the main attractions of the fair 
itself. 

snc Spe 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S LETTERS TO 
OHILDREN. 

From nearly twenty letters written to his 
little nieces we select these three from the 
August Century: 

S. S. VERONA, 
SuNDAY, MakcuH 18, 1883. 

My Dear Gertie; It seems to me that our 
correspondence has not been very lively 
lately. I don’t think I had a letter from 
you all the time I was in India. I hoped I 
should, because I wanted to show it to the 
rajahs, and other great people, and let them 
see what beautiful letters American chil- 
dren can write. But now I am out of In- 
dia, and for the last ten days we have been 
sailing on and on over the same course 
where we sailed last December. Last Tues- 
day we passed Aden and stopped there 
about six hours. I went on shore and took 
a drive through the town and up into the 
country. If you had been with me you 
would have seen the solemn-looking camels 
stalking along with solemn-looking Arabs 
on their backs, looking as if they had been 
riding on and on that way ever since the 
days of Abraham. I think I met Isaac and 
Jacob on two skinny came!s just outside 
the gates of Aden. I asked them how Esau 
was, but Jacob looked mad and wouldn't 
answer, and hurried the old man on, so that 
I had no taik with them, but I feel quite 
sure it was they, for they looked just like 
the pictures in the Bible. 

Since that we have been sailing up the 


Red Sea, and on Monday evening we shall 
be once more at Suez, and there I say good- 
by to my companion, who stops in Egypt 
and goes thence to Palestine, while I hurry 
on tv Malta and Gibraltar in the same 
steamer. She is a nice little steamer with 
a whole lot of children on board, who 
fight all the while and cry the rest of 
the time. Every now and then one of 
them almost goes overboard, and then all 
the mothers set up a great howl, though IL 
don’t see why they should care very much 
about such children as these are. I should 
think it would be rather a relief to get rid 
of them. Now, if it were you or Agnes or 
Tood, it would be different! 

There has just been service on deck and I 
preached, and the people all held on to 
something and listened. I would a great 
deal rather preach in Trinity. 

I hope vou will have a pleasant Easter. 
Mine will be speut, I trust, in Malta, Next 
year I hope you will come and dine with 
me on Easter Day. Don't forget! My love 
to Tood. 

Your affectionate uncle, PHILLIPS. 


ON THE P. AND O. STEAMSHIP VERONA, 
NEAR SUEZ, MARCH 19, 1883. 

Little Mistress Josephine : * 

Tell me, have you ever seen 

Children half as queer as these 

Babies trom across the seas? 

See their funny little fists, 

See the rings upon their wrists; 

One has very little clothes, 

One has jewels in her nose; 

And they all have silver baugles 

On their little heathen ankles. 

In their ears are curious things, 

Round their necks are beads in strings, 

And they jingle as they walk, 

And they talk outlandish talk. 

One, you see, has hugged another, 

Playing she’s its little mother. 

One who sits all lone and lorn 

Has her head all shaved and shorn. 

Do you want to know their names? 

One 18s called Jeefungee Hames, 

One Buddhanda Arrich Bas, 

One Teedundee Hanki Sas. 


Many such as these I saw 

In the streets of old Jeypore. 

They never seemed to cry or laugh, 
But, sober as the photograph, 

oe ae in the great bazars, 
While the Hindus, their mammas, 
Quarreled long about the price 

Of their little mess of rice; 

And then, when the fight was done, 
Every mother, one by one, 

Up her patient child would whip, 
Set it straddling on her hip, 

And trot off all c:ook’d and bent 
To some hole where, well content, 
Hers and baby’s days are spent. 


Aren’t you glad then, little queen, 
That your name is Josephine? 
That you live in Springfield, or 
Not, at least, in old Jeypore? 
That your Christian parents are 
John and Hattie, pa and ma? 
That you've an entire nose 

And no rings upon your toes? 

In a word, that Hat and you 

Do not have to be Hindu? 

But I thought you'd like to see 
What these little heathen be, 
And give welcome to these three 
From your loving Uncle P. 


* Daughter of Rev. J. C. Brooks. 

SunpDAY, Ava. 19, 1883. 

Dear Gertie: I bought the prettiest thing 
you ever saw for you the other day. If you 
were to guess for three weeks, making two 
guesses every minute, you could not guess 
what it is. 1 shall not tell you because I 
want you to be all surprised to pieces when 
you see it, and I am so impatient to give it 
to you that I can hardly wait. Only you 
must be in a great hurry and get well, be- 
cause you see it is only five weeks from 
today that I shall expect to see you in the 
dear old study iv Clarendon Street, where 
we have had such a lot of good times to- 
gether before now. Just think of it! We'll 
set the music-box a-going and light all the 
gaslights in the house, and get my doll out 
of her cupboard and dress Tood up in a red 
pocket-handkerchief and stand her up on 
the study table and make her give three 
cheers! Then we'll have some gingerbread 
and lemonade. 

I've got a lot of things for you besides the 
one which I bought for you the other day. 
You couldn’t guess what it is if you were 
to guess forever; but this is the best of all, 
and when you see it you will jump the 
rheumatism right out of you. I hope you 





et 


will be quite well by that time. What sort 
of a place is Sharon? Do not write to me 
about it, but tell me all about it when I seg 
you. What a lot you will have to tell! You 
can tell me what was in that Christmas 
letter which the wicked mail-man never 
brought to me. 

Good-by, dear little girl.. Don’t you wish 
you knew what it was that I bought for you 
the other day? ‘Give my love to Agnes and 
Tood. Your affectionate uncle, p, 


<> —— —_—_ 


THE GRANDMAS. 


Will somebody please tell me what has 
become of all the grandmas—the ones we 
used to know when we were children? They 
were such dear, sweet-faced old ladies, with 
snowy hair parted in the middle and brought 
down in smooth bands over the wrinkled 
cheeks. And they wore gold-bowed ‘ specs”’ 
and bonnets that reached from the fore. 
head to the very nape of the neck, and 
they always had funny little reticules that 
the children watched with eager eyes, sure 
that they contained some goodies for grand. 
ma’s darling. They are gone now and ip 
their places we have the grandmamma, 1 
stately figure in rustling silks and gay 
colors, with an airy trifle of lace and feathers 
perched on top of her bangs, which are 
sometimes gray and sometimes a wonderful 
brown or black. She goes to balls ina 
décolleté dress her granddaughters would 
hesitate to wear, and she dances, and deals 
in real estate, and gives lectures, and belongs 
to clubs, and is on committees, and goodness 
knows what all. Maybe this is right and 
proper, but some way I cannot help missing 
the dear old grandmas of the days gone by. 
—Mercury. 





A foreign diplomat, conversing with the 
Hawaiian queen on the subject of the mixed 
races in Hawaii, said: ‘‘ But your Majesty 
surely has no white blood in your veins?” 
‘Indeed I have white blood in my veins,” 
said the queen. ‘“‘ My grandfather ate Captain 
Cook.” 


cctas alae alc 
A common carelessness in hot weather, by 
persons who use a fan, is to keep it moving 
incessantly in a manner to send a continuous 
draft of cold air upon the neck and shoulders 
of the one who sits in front of the fanner, as 
at church or any public gathering. Victims 
of such thoughtlessness have suffered serious 
and even fatal illnesses as a consequence. 
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IS an extraordinary letter, 
different from its twenty- 
five sisters in the alpha- 
betical family. It is not 
needed to express any 
sound in the language. If 
you examine your diction- 
ary you will see that when 
it begins a word it is al- 
ways pronounced as z, and 
elsewhere either as ks or 
as gz; for example, eks-er- 
cise, egz-ert. I think we use no words in 
our common experience which commence 
with X. Is there a single exception? A 
zema (or zceme) is a fork-tailed gull in the 
Arctic regions. Did any of our Corner nat- 
uralists ever shoot one? Many of you will 
see the caravels from Spain and the Viking 
ship from Norseland at Chicago, but I do 
not think one of you ever saw a «ebec, a 
strange Mediterranean craft, except per- 
haps Eugene C. on his homeward voyage 
from Constantinople. (I know he was in 
Egypt—which borders on the Mediterranean 
—for he told me the other day that about 
the most interesting thing he saw in his 
year’s travels was the Great Pyramid.) 

Then there are a good many words begin- 
ning with xantho-, used only as scientific 
terms for plants or animals that are yellow, 
and with xylo,- indicating something made 
of wood—a «ylograph, a woodcut. You 
will find, too, that there are only a very few 
proper names beginning with X. I have 
heard of Xerxes—although a bright little 
boy who walked up the street with me this 
morning said he never beard of him—but 
he died a very long while ago, as poetically 
stated in the New England Primer. I sup- 
pose Mr. X——— was a great general and com- 
manded the greatest army the world ever 
saw, but I have much more respect for 
Leonidas, who with his three hundred Spar- 
tans fought against him so bravely at the 
battle of Thermopylae, 2,373 years ago this 
week. Of course there were in other lands 
and times Xavier and Xenophon and Xan- 
tippe—I hope none of our girls will set up 
the Mrs. X. last named as a model for them- 
selves—but I do not know of a single great 
mao or woman in our land and time whose 
name begins with X—do you? 

I saw in one of the dictionaries that Yury 
was a servant of Robinson Crusoe. I had 
entirely forgottenit and thought that must 
have been only the native name of “my 
man Friday.’”’ But just now I saw three 
children passing with berrying pails, almost 
empty, and L asked them. (A little girl ex- 
plained that they had been ona blueberry 
picnic and had had a good time, but that there 
was more nick than pick in it!) One of 
them soon returned with a copy of the dear 
old book, and there was the story of Xury, 
the Moresco boy—do you know what that 
word means?—Crusoe’s servant before he 
was shipwrecked on Juan Fernandez. 

There is one other curious thing about X 
~that is, how it came to stand for ten. 
No doubt primitive people used to reckon 
numbers on their fingers—sometimes they 
do now! When they had counted five they 
would hold up the hand with thumb and 
fingers parted—that looked like V. Two 
V's would be ten—put one over the other, 
with the lower one inverted, and you get X 
—ty it with your pencil. Another expla- 





nation is this. People would naturally in 
keeping account of things make a straight 
mark every time. (Do not farmers often do 
the same thing now, making chalk marks 
on the barn door or on the beams for the 
number of bushels of corn husked or pota- 
toes emptied?) To make the reckoning 
easier they would put a cross mark over 
the tenth mark, thus, 77 71 III 1IX, 
hence the origin of the sign for ten! 

There is a more doubtful explanation of 
the origin of the Arabic figures, making 1 
the straight mark, 2 the way in which two 
horizontal marks would be naturally con- 
nected without lifting the pen and the other 
digits in similar way by combining three or 
four or five short, straight marks into one 
character. Did you ever notice the strange 
scrawling marks on the check which the 
Chinese laundryman gives you—they are 
figures. [ asked my friend, Chin Wing, 
yesterday to write for me his figures for 
1, 2,3, 4,5. He did—and I am glad that 
we use Arabic rather than Chinese signs for 
notation! Think of “doing a sum”’ in 
arithmetic with such Turkey tracks! 

This is a good place for scientific 

EXPLANATIONS. 
BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


My dear Mr. Martin: Will you accept a cor- 
rection in facts from one who is neither a 
Cornerer nor the father of a Cornerer? Inthe 
issue of June 1 you say, “‘I do not think any 
map or compass ever represented east on the 
left.’”’ The compass of the ordinary surveyor’s 
transit does have the cass mark on the left, so 


that the letters stand E— | —w, this for reasons 
Ss 


long to explain but easy to understand if you 
examine the instrument and consider its use. 
TRANSIT. 


Thanks, Transit; I am not a surveyor nor 
the son of a surveyor and so knew nothing 
about a surveyor’s compass, but I have had 
a good deal of experience in watching the 
mariner’s compass in years gone by, in a 
schooner’s binnacle, in a fisherman’s whale- 
boat, and my own pocket-compass. That 
compass always has east on the right as on 
amap. So that we are both right—you on 
the land and [ on the sea! Meeting an- 
other ‘‘ transit’? man on State Street I asked 
him the reason of the difference and he said: 

Because the graduated circle is attached to 
the line of sight and moves with it, while the 
needle remains stationary. [In the mariner’s 
compass the needle moves with the graduated 
circle—Mr. M.] E. and W. are placed on the 
compass circle in reversed position. Thus 
when the line of sight is N. E., the north end 
of the needle points to the left of the north 
point in the circle; hence E. must be put on 
that side of the meridian line. 


WAUKESHA, WIs. 
Dear Sir: The highways in a new country 
are often laid out on the lines of the govern- 
mentsurvey. Traveling on the section lines we 
came to an east and west line, when our road 
turned a few feet and then proceeded north- 
ward again. My companion asked, ‘‘ What is 
the reason of that little turn in the road?” 
The answer was, ‘‘ The rotundity of the earth.” 
Can any Cornerer explain the matter more 
fully. Cc. W.C. 
An expert in N. H. explains it thus: 


Dear Mr. Martin: If your Wisconsin corre- 
spondent will examine a globe or map of the 
hemisphere he will see that the meridians con- 
verge as they approacb the pole. ‘The con- 
vergence of two township lines one mile apart 
amounts in his latitude to about ten rods in 
twenty-four miles. This will account for the 
jog in roads running north and south along 
government lines. Cc. 8. o. 


The State Street engineer told me that 
that was one of the points in the long-stand- 


ing dispute as to the boundary between Ver- | 


mont and Massachusetts. But I must not 


extend these explanations further or D. F. 
Mr. MARTIN! 


will exclaim— Exit 





“This baby of yours seems pretty solid,’” 
said Hankinson, holding Tompkins’s baby up 
in his arms. 

“Of course he is,” retorted Tompkins. 
“Did you think he was plated? ’’—Jarper’s 


Bazar. 
Re eee © PN RS 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake fora 
boy of your size,” said papa at breakfast to 
Jimmieboy. 

“Tt looks big,’’ said Jimmieboy, “ but really 
itisn’t. It’s got lots of porouses in it.’’ 
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T EVERY STAGE, 
A From Infancy to green Old Age, 
We see the evidence that good 
Abounds from using Ridge’s Food. 


All interested send for pamphlet, naming this pub- 
lication. WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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only with the signature of ’’ 
Justus von Lielig in blue’’ 
ink across the label, thus: ’” 


_— ” 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic vookery. 














OV/NINE 


People who go to Lake- 
wood in the Winter for 
health will find that it 
supplements Lake- 
wood’s good work. 





It is a great annoyance. 


Some s@mnfort 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc. a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 
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COMEORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 
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LEssON FOR AuG. 20. Acts 24: 10-25. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We find Felix in the book of Acts because 
he was a block in Paul’s path toRome. These 
two men facing each other furnish the com- 
pletest contrasts in character. They furnish 
also as striking contrasts in their positions. 
According to our views of justice, each is in 
the wrong place. The prisoner ought to be 
the judge; the judge ought to be the prisoner. 
When the kingdom of God is perfected this 
change will have taken place. What com- 
pensations are there now for the good who 
are at the mercy of the bad? Let us study 
these two men to find an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Paul we know. The love, reverence and 
tearful benedictions with which he had been 
sent on his way from Miletus are still with 
him as he stands bound before Felix. Multi- 
tudes on two continents had received him as 
a messenger from God. Two incidents will 
introduce us to Felix. He was of low birth, a 
freedman who had risen to be governor of 
Cesarea. He met Drusilla, wife of Azizus, 
King of Emesa, and was captivated by her 
beauty. By the help ofa sorcerer he enticed 
her from her husband aud lived with her as 
his wife. Jonathan, a Jewish high priest, had 
used his influence to get Felix made governor, 
but afterwards remonstrated with him for his 
adulterous relations with Drusilla. For this 
Felix hired assassins who murdered his bene- 
factor in the temple. Tacitus says of him, 
‘In the practice of all kinds of lust and 
cruelty he used the power of a king with the 
disposition of a slave.” 

Weare now prepared to see on the one hand: 

I. Paul’s compensations. The disciple of 
Christ before the libertine, the missionary be- 
fore the murderer, the poor prisoner before 
the rich judge—what had he for his champion- 
ship of truth? 

1. He had the consciousness of the protect- 
ing care of God. Against him were a multi- 
tude of influential Jews, with an eloquent ad- 
vocate to plead their cause. He was alone, 
obliged to plead his own cause before a 
corrupt judge. What were his chances of 
success? Yet God had promised that His 
messengers, When brought before governors, 
should be taught by the Spirit what to say. 
This promise was fulfilled to Paul. He won 
his case against all odds. He was accused of 
inciting rebellion against the Roman Govern- 
ment among the Jews. But he showed that 
only twelve days before he had passed through 
that very city on his way to Jerusalem for his 
first visit in many years. What could those 
Jews who had come down from Jerusalem 
know about him? He was accused of heresy. 
He replied that he worshiped the same deity 
as the Jews, believed in the same Scriptures, 
and held with them the doctrine of the resur- 
rection from the dead, which was his great 
motive to a holy life. He declared that his 
sect was a branch of the Jewish religion which 
was entitled to the protection of Roman laws. 
He was accused of profanation of the temple. 
He answered that the object of his visit to 
Jerusalem was to worship in the temple, that 
the Jews had found him in it purified in ful- 
fillnent of a vot. So completely did he re- 
fute the charges against him and escape from 
the plots of the Jews. ; 

2. He bad opportunities to carry out his life 
plans. His great object was to spread the 
gospel through the world. How natural, then, 
that he should want to preach it to-those who 
ruled the world! But how could he get the 
ear of Roman rulers except through Roman 
prisons? What wculd they care for his mes- 
sage except as they had official business with 


him? He welcomed imprisonment and fetters 
which brought him the coveted opportunities 
to preach Christ. What more powerful preach- 
ing did he ever do than in the jail at Philippi, 
in Cesarea before Felix and Agrippa and in 
the prison at Rome? The Christian is a wit- 
ness. The word “ martyr,’’ which means wit- 
ness, became a title of honor to those who suf- 
fered death for testifying of Christ. Life is 
not so dear to the disciple as is the gospel in- 
trusted to him by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. He grew into the ideal manhood by fight- 
ing foes. ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself,” he 
said, ‘‘to have a conscience void of offense 
toward God and men.”’ His work in the face 
of his enemies kept his purpose tense to live 
a holy life. Those who press the gospel against 
opposition have the greater motive to show 
the character which is its fruit. 

Here, then, we find Paul in the midst of 
enemies and legally in their power, but en- 
joying the protecting care of God, doing the 
work he most desires tu do, growing iuto the 
character to which he aspires. Let us now 
look at: 

II. Felizx’s losses. In his marble palace, ele- 
gantly dressed, with conscious superiority re- 
clining at his ease, he summoned his prisoner, 
with hands hardened by labor and chains on 
his wrists, and commanded him to give a 
specimen of his eloquence. Paul obeyed, and 
his address made it plain that: 

1, Felix had lost his manhood. Felix meant 
play, but Paul was in earnest. His sermon 
had two heads and one application. He spoke 
first of righteousness. He set before his 
two hearers—who were even then speculat- 
ing in their minds how great a bribe they 
could get from this innocent prisoner by of- 
fering his release—truthfulness, justice, hon- 
esty in thought, word and deed. Felix could 
govern a province, he could make evil the 
law of it, but this other law of righteousness 
which God had written on the tablets of his 
heart he could not repeal. 

Paul spoke next of temperance, the spirit 
which God requires in governing ourselves. 
To this adulterous pair it meant continence, 
the control of their passions. Paul enforced 
both these laws by declaring the judgment to 
come. He told Felix that the time was com- 
ing when he would not sit as a judge, but 
would be judged before a tribunal where no 
bribe could avail, and that the judgment would 
be final. As the speaker fixes his earnest 
eyes on his hearers and lifts his manacled 
hands with their clanking chains, Felix cringes 
and trembles. Is he afraid of Paul? Is the 
governor of Crsarea, with his soldiers within 
call, afraid of his prisoner? No; but for a 
moment, under the power of those divine 
words, the veil of the unseen is withdrawn 
and he sees his Judge and shrinks into a 
scared and puny culprit. He is afraid, but 
neither ashamed nor penitent, simply fright- 
ened by the grandeur of truth and purity that 
found nothing to win in him. Who that 
could stand in Paul’s place would exchange 
places with Felix? What cowardice is greater 
than fear of the truth? 

But is there more manhood in indifference 
to truth than in cringing fear when both 
moods hate righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come? There is no way to man- 
hood but by the forgiveness of sins and new 
life in Christ Jesus. We must be either ene- 
mies of the truth, waiting with inward shame 
or hate for its power to be asserted, or its 
willing, obedient servant. And the omnipo- 
tent Christ is the truth. 

2. Felix had lost his self-respect. The last 
resort of the convicted man who does not 
want manhood is delay. ‘‘Go thy way for 
this time.”” If he can only silence that accus- 
ing voice he will never call it up again. He 
had sent for Paul to hear “concerning the 
faith in Christ.’? But he sent him away. be- 
fore he began to speak of Christ. ‘ For this 





time,’ said Felix to his conscience; “ Foy. 
ever,” to his will. On one side is a wall of 
righteousness, and he starts back, for he 
knows he‘is unrighteous; on the_otber is 
wall of purity, and he starts back again, for 
he knows he is impure. But before him along 
the path to which he is walled in the judg. 
ment to come is swiftly, surely approaching, 
No wonder he trembles. But instead of re. 
penting of sin and calling on God for deliy. 
erance, he makes himself drunk with forget. 
fulness and holds up his fading purple and 
trappings of office for admiration and ap. 
plause. Has such a man any real respect for 
himself? 

3. Felix had lost his soul. Caesarea was a 
city of marble. We can imagine what was 
the wealth and luxury of its governor. It 
would have seemed idle for any one to point 
to those solid walls and say, ‘‘ All these will 
crumble away and be forgotten. Seek yea 
city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’’ He had heard Paul say, 
“There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and the unjust.” But he*had 
replied, ‘‘ I cannot consider that now.” Us 
area was in his eyes the enduring city—the 
city of God a baseless dream. But the marble 
city has vanished; the place where it stood 
is a silent field; while Felix, who made this 
lost wealth the object of his life, lives still. 

‘The word that I spake,” said Christ, “ the 
same shall judge him in the last day.” This 
word, which some of us hear so carelessly and 
dismiss so lightly, is to come up again, and 
the judgment once formed of its reasonable- 
ness, its just demands, the shadowy impres- 
sion of conviction which once passed over you 
will be revived as the judgment of God in 
which you must acquiesce. How like flimsy 
cobwebs in the light of that day will all the 
excuses appear which men make for denying 
Christ! ‘‘I waited for a more convenient 
season, and it never came’’; ‘‘ I saw profess- 
ing Christians whom I thought were hypo- 
crites, and therefore I thrust the claims of 
Christ aside’; “I tried secretly for awhile 
but I failed’; “‘I could not then give up my 
sinful pleasures.’’ But the time will be past 
for calling good evil and evil good. Shams, 
concealments, hypocrisies, dishonesties will 
be ended. Lost manhood, lost self-respect, a 
lost soul—place these beside the suffering, 
struggling servant of Christ, who can say at 
last, ‘‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness.’’ Which will you cheose? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MIS8 LUCY WHEELOCK. 


(Draw two chains on the board.) Who re 
members about the man who was made & 
prisoner and chained? Where was he taken? 
What did he say from the castle s:uirs? 
(Write above the chains: A witness unto all 
men.) How did Paul bear witness on this 
troubled day in Jerusalem? (Make rays of 
light about the words.) What light shone 
upon Paul? What light showed him where 
he was to go? Did he always fullow? See 
where it led him next. (Make a word picture 
of the night scene at the castle when Pau! was 
taken away to Cesarea. Draw a portion of & 
castle wall with a light shining upon it and 
write on it: Be of good cheer) There were 
people in Rome to waom Paul was to go W 
point out the way of life and God brought him 
out of the prison in Jerusalem and set him on 
the way toward the great city, which was 
then the mistress of the world. But it was@ 
dark and dangerous way and there were many 
delays; yet the guidepost always said “ To 
Rome,” and Paul had the promise that be 
was to be a witness there also. (Show the 
route to Cwsarea and draw a Roman standard 
there to show that it was the residence of the 
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Roman governor. Describe the silent night 
journey thither, and the trial of Paul before 
Felix.) 

There were Roman soldiers in Czsarea and 
it was the seat of the Roman power, but the 
pravest soldier in the city was the soldier of 
Jesus Christ. He was not afraid to speak of 
pis hope in God before the Roman governor 
and before his accusers who had come from 
Jerusalem. Soldiers in olden times protected 
themselves when they went to war by suits 
of heavy armor. With a strong shield and 
helmet and breastplate a soldier felt himself 
safe from all arrows of the enemy. Paul, the 
soldier of Christ, wore always a breastplate 
which no one could see, but which kept him 
safe from any real harm anywhere. It was 
the breastplate of righteousmss. (Draw.) A 
wan who follows the right has never anything 
to fear. The shield of faith kept him from any 
arrows of temptation so that he was always 
true to his Lord. (Draw.) And upon his 
head, crowning his life, was the thought of 
the salvation or safety of all believers. When 
Paul wrote to the friends of Jesus in Corinth 
he said, ‘* Watch ye, stand fast in the fuith, be 
strong.’ Isn’t that a good motto for little sol- 
diers of Christ today ? 





THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 13-19. The Purpose of the Sab- 
bath. Ex. 20: 8-11; Mark 2: 23-28; Luke 6: 
6-11. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Y. P, 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Aug. 20-26. Paul or Felix. Whose 
Example Will You Follow? Acts 24: 22-27; 
1 John 2: 15-17. 


Nobody today would think of adopting Felix 
asamodel. Paul is to thousands an example 
and an inspiration. But go back tothe year 
fifty-eight and we should find in Cxsarea ten 
imitators of the proud, self-centered Roman 
governor to one disciple of the gray and bat- 
tle-scarred missionary. The verdict which 
history renders on these two men suggests the 
first lesson from our topic. Nor does it take 
1800 years to determine the frroper rating of a 
man or woman. A superficial, showy. charac- 
ter obtains but a short-lived fame. Tinsel is 
very unsubstantial and ephemeral. It may be 
that we are disposed to.imitate the dress or 
manners of persons who are the least worthy to 
be taken as our exaniples and whom, when 
We get a little older or a little wiser, we'shall 
see are poor and unsatisfactory guides. Many 
a boy at a certain period in his hfe.thinks it 
smart to ape the language and the behavior 
of some older boy. Fortunately, the imitator 
often is disillusioned before he’travels very 
faron that road. But it is much better if we 
are in search of human models to look a little 
farther around our circle of acquaintances. 
Perhaps there is some quiet, unassuming boy 
or girl, some gentle, unselfish old mah or 
Woman, who can teach us and inspire us more 
than those whom the world calls great and 
Ihighty. . 
Contrasting Paul and Felix we should spec- 
ify as the elements in the latter’s character 
which we ought to avoid his vacillating spirit 
and his willingness to sacrifice principle to 
expediency. Now these may not seem tremen- 
dous faults, but they make him close of kin to 
us and they are two of the little foxes that 
Spoil the vine. We should always remember, 
‘oo, that we are more likely to imitate the 
oe than the very wicked characters of the 

ue, 

Paul, on the contrary, shines out in this in- 
terview as the man of positive force. It was 
because he believed something from the crown 


of his head to the sole of his feet that his mes- 
Sage went home dnd made’ Felix’ tremble. 





The extent of our belief is not of so much 
consequence as its intensity. To believe one 
truth through and through gives us a power 
that half-hearted and uncertain men can never 
gainsay. Yet Paul was courteous, too, for he 
reasoned. Paul was a gentleman. Bad man- 
ners always handicap the Christian worker. 

Parallel verses ;: Mark 2: 6-11; Acts 4: 15-17; 
18: 17; Luke 23: 20-24; Phil. 3: 7, 8; John 
3: 19; 1 Cor. 1: 1-26. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

A pamphlet by Rev. R. A. Hume, on Chris- 
tianity Tesed by Reason, published by the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, takes its 
place amoung the anti-intidel literature, for 
which there is sv much need in India. Traets 
and booklets setting forth the doctrines and 
aiguments in favor of Christianity exert a 
wide influence, and it is a pity that more are 
not published to counteract the effects of the 
infidel literature whch is sown broadcast. 


Some native churches in Turkey are becom- 
ing independent of the American Board. Not 
long ago the church in Tarsus, Asia Minor, 
assumed self-support and now comes a wel- 
come message to our churches in America 
from the evangelical church of Mardin, East- 
ern Turkey, which celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last fall. These Turkish Chris- 
tians feel that the time has come to assume 
the current expenses of their schools and make 
them independent of the board as the church 
has been for eight years. A hope is expressed 
that their share may be given to more needy 
churches and the determination is avowed 
to continue to labor in co-operation with the 
missionaries and churches in this field. The 
document is written in Arabic and was for- 
warded withatranslation by Rev. Mr. Andrus. 


The Home Missionary for August is a woman’s 
number and contains the minutes of the elev- 
enth annual gathering of the Woman’s De- 
partment of the A. H. M.S. in Saratogo, fol- 
lowed by several addresses given on that 
occasion. The receipts of the A. H. M. 8S. 
during the first quarter of the fiscal year are 
$77,712 as against $146,457 received in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1892. This seems rather 
discouraging but not so is the recent financial 
statement of the Massachusetts Auxiliary, 
which has appropriated over $23,795 for the 
work among the French, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Finns, Germans, Italians, Armenians and 
Hebrews. Besides spending this amount 
within her own borders for this special work 
Massachusetts has contributed $18,000 to the 
foreign work under the care of the national 
society. 

Rey. Mr. Karmarkar, with his wife, now Dr. 
Karmarkar, sailed last week for India and hope 
to reach Bombay by the last of September. 
These two educated and refined Hindus have 
been in America for four years fitting them- 
selves for work among their own people and en- 
listing the interest of churches and individuals 
by the many addresses which they have both 
given. Mr. Karmarkar is a graduate of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and his pretty Ori- 
ental wife has taken the course at the Philadel- 
phia medical school. Now they expect to be- 
gin their life work in Bombay in connection 
with the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board and our good wishes go with them to 
their new field of labor. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The many friends of Pundita Ramabai will 
be glad to see a brief article in the Missionary 
Herald accompanied by a picture of her sur- 
rounded by the fifty child-widows in her in- 
stitution at Poona. The work of Ramabai 
and her friends has been misunderstood and 
criticised because not more distinctively mis- 
sionary and aggressively evangelical. The 
missionaries on the field, however, warmly 








approve of the good work which she is doing 
and are willing to trust her to use her own 
methods. Rev. J. P. Jones of our Madura 
Mission visited Poona on his way to the Decen- 
nial Conference and writes of Pundita Rawa- 
bai: 

When one looks at her work not as a mis- 
sionary institution, but as what it really is, a 
humanitarian movement in behalf of one of 
the must injured classes of human beings—the 
child widows of India; when one comes to 
understand the beautiful character, deep 
piety, remarkable heroism and single-minde:! 
devotion of this self-denying little woman, he 
can enter with joy and sympathy into her 
grand work. Though not outwardly a Chris- 
tian institution it breathes a true Christian 
spirit and its foundress could not carry it on 
were it not for the Christian faith which sup- 
ports her. She is ably supported by a native 
Christian lady who was educated and brought 
up in our own Marathi Mission. 

There are said to be 5,000 Chinese in Vic- 
toria and probably as many more in other 
towns of British Columbia, yet up to a few 
years ago no effort was made to Christianize 
them, and they were allowed to return to their 
own country after a term of years as ignorant 
of the gospel as before. Three years ago, 
however, the Methodists in Canada awoke to 
the need of these heathen in their own land 
and now have three wissionaries in the prov- 
ince, expending about $5,000 a year in carry- 
ing on the work. Rev. J. E. Gardiner, who 
has charge of the mission, possesses the essen- 
tial qualifications—a thorough knowledge of 
the Chinese language and modes of thought— 
since he was born in China and has always 
been a devoted friend of the race. Under his 
teaching about 150 of the Chinese in Brit- 
ish Columbia have become Christians. The 
women among these immigrants, of whom 
there are few and they of the most degrade: 
class, are reached by the Women’s Missionary 
Organization. Educational as well as evan- 
gelistic work prospers. The Church of Eng. 
land also has now a well-attended night 
school. Much of the hard work necessary in 
opening up a new country is done by these 
Chinese immigrants. They are very anxious 
to learn English because it increases their 
value as laborers. 


Latest accounts from Africa seem to confirm 
the statement that England has taken perma- 
nent possession of Uganda. Sir Gerald Portal 
has been taking the first steps toward organ- 
izing the new government. He hopes to make 
peace between the rival factions of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants by appointing mem- 
bers of each party to fill the highest offices 
and assigning certain districts to the Cath- 
olics. The high officials will probably exer- 
cise their offices separately, there being Prot- 
estant and Catholic ministers of justice, each 
acting for his own party. Sir Gerald Portal is 
now on his way back to England. 

The Moravian Mission in South Africa is 
celebrating a double jubilee of work am: ng 
the Hottentots. Fifty years befure William 
Carey engaged in missionary work George 
Schmidt, the Moravian pioneer in South Af- 
rica, baptized his first convert and soon gath- 
ered a little congregation of forty-seven na- 
tives. His work was necessarily abandoned, 
however, until fifty years later, in the great 
year for missions, 1792, three Moravian breth- 
ren were sent to South Africa to renew the 
work begun so long before. And now the t r- 
jubilee of the beginning of the mission and the 
centenary of the renewal of their efforts is be- 
ing celebrated. The original mission in Cape 
Colony has not only founded a branch mission 
but has developed into eleven flourishing sta- 
tions with twenty-two male missionaries and 
more than 150 native assistants, nineteen sta- 
tion schools having 2,200 scholars. 


_ 
——_—- 


That we have but little faith is not sad 
but that we have but little faithfulness. By 
faithfulness faith is earned.—Thoreau. 
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Literature 


AMERBICANARTATTHEEXPOSITION. 

It is declared, and apparently by compe- 
tent judges, that most of the pictures ex- 
hibited by American artists at the World’s 
Fair illustrate the purpose to please the art 
critics rather than the mass of the people. 
Assuming this to be true, it is not neces- 
sinly an evil. The enjoyment of many vis- 
iters to the fair may be less in the picture 
galleries than it would be if the paintings 
o! our artists had been intended primarily 
to please them, yet probably the popular 
taste has been considered both in subjects 
and treatments sufficiently to afford genuine 
and considerable gratification. Thisis much 
more likely to be the fact than the contrary. 

But if the aim to gain the approval of 
connoisseurs have been kept in view pri- 
m irily, it certainly is an encouraging sign. 
if this purpose were merely to win com- 
mendation from foreign critics, it might be 
open to criticism from the point of view of 
putriotism, although even then it could not 
be condemned unreservedly. But if it have 
been—and this is the fair inference—the 
purpose to secure the approval of the best 
judges, whether native or foreign, it is 
ptaiseworthy. It indicates a high ideal on 
the part of our artists, a willingness to sub- 
mit to the most severe tests and a desire to 
rise above provincialism and to compete on 
even terms with others in the great field of 
international art. Any lower aim would in- 
vi lve the decadence rather than the advance 
of this branch of art in the United States. 

The fact also implies a compliment to the 
American people. It means that they are 
understood to desire the best in art and can 
be trusted to indorse efforts to provide this 
for them, even though they be not yet edu- 
cated in art, as a body, sufficiently to appre- 
ciate fully what is best. It is a recognition 
of the prevalent, honorable public self re- 
spect and national ambition. If it be true, 
as has been said, that the American exhibit 
of paintings is somewhat inferior to one or 
two of those made by foreigners, it should 
be all the more a cause of satisfaction to us 
if our artists be conceded to have shown 
the highest and worthiest intent. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS. 

Messrs. James Pott & Co, have just 
brought out a new and unusually servicea- 
ble edition of the Cambridge Bible [$5.85]. 
it has the text not of the revision but of the 
familiar King James, so-called, version, and 
with it is bound, in the same covers, The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible. This 
includes essays on The Structure of the 
Bible and The Limits and Growth of the 
Bible, by Prof. H. E. Ryle; together with an 
appendix on Sacred Books of Other Faiths, 
by the Bishop of Durham; on The Preser- 
vation and Translation of the Bible by Rev. 
Dr. Sinker, Rev. J. O. F. Murray and Rev. 
Dr. Moulton; Introductions to the Several 
Books, etc., by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Prof. A. Davidson, D. D., ete.; and on Bible 
History, Chronology, Antiquities and Nat- 
»ral History, as well as a glossary of Bible 
words, an index of proper names and one 
of subjects, a concordance, a list of maps 
and one of names of places, etc. The type 
necessarily is small but it is very clear, and 
we slo not know where else so much Bibli- 


cal information of value and of all soits can 
be found in one work. The volume really 
is a library. [t is bound in soft black 
leather and is suld ina box It is likely to 
become a favorite with workers in Sunday 
schools and prayer meetings. 

Messrs. J. R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick 
and H. L. Gilmour have combined forces 
again to preduce a Sunday school hymn- 
book. It is Praise in Song [John J. Hood. 
35 cents]. It contains nothing noticeably 
difficult or novel, the contents being of that 
familiar sort which still is widely popular, 
partly because it calls for nu special musi 
cal culture on the part of the singers. 
Among the many books of this sort it takes 
good rank. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

One of the most delightful books which 
Georg Ebers, the German Egyptologist and 
novelist, has written, and this is saying a 
great deal, is The Story of My Life [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25]. It covers his child- 
hood, youth and early manhood only, and 
we trust that another volume may continue 
so enjoyable a narrative. Itis a picture of 
the life of a bright, active, happy boy in a 
German home vf the most wortby sort and 
at German schools mostly of conspicuous 
excellence. There is neither undue frank- 
ness nor superfluous reticence, but the 
things which one wishes to be told are 
recorded naturally and entertainingly. Dr. 
Ebers had a devotedly Christian mother— 
his father died before his birth—and had 
the advantage of the personal acquaintance 
and instruction of Froebel and other emi- 
nent educators, and the book, while a truly 
personal history, also is something more 
and, ina sense, better. It will do parents 
good to read it and will benefit and please 
anybody and everybody. 

The Great Commanders Series [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Each, $1.50], edited by Gen. J. G. 
Wilson, consists of biographies of eminent 
American military or naval commanders. 
The latest out is General Greene, by Capt. 
F, V. Greene, U.S.A. The Revolutionary 
commanders of course had ouly compara- 
tively small bodies of troops to handle and 
generally their campaigns necessarily were 
only on a small seale. But some among 
them gave evidence of possessing more than 
ordinary ability and made enduring reputa- 
tions. This is true of Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, and this account of the man and 
his military career has been studied care- 
fully and written well. It possesses marked 
interest and the volume belongs with works 
of acknowledged excellence. It has a por- 
trait of Gen. Greene and eight maps. 

Washington Irviog’s Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75] is too well known to need comment. 
The author himself prepared a condensed 
edition of the original complete work and 
this abridgment, itself a substantial and 
satisfactory work, has just been reprinted. 
It contains numerous illustrations and will 
retain its popularity. 

THE CURRENT MAGAZINES, 


The Andover Review prints Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith’s inaugura] address at Bangor 
Seminary, The Place of Christ in Modern 
Thought. By a process of exclusion ably 
carried out the claims of both destructive 
naturalistic rationalism and literary and 
historical criticism of the New Testament 


ae 
writings are set aside and there is shown to 
remain a divine historic person. Prof, g 
M. Tyler contributes a paper, Socrates Once 
More, studying the ideal of education in the 
light of the teaching of Socrates. Mr, G.R, 
Stetson furnishes a short but vitally jm. 
portant paper, A Case of Social Myopia, 
protesting against modern sentimentalism 
toward crime and criminals in a wholesome 
fashion, to read which does one good. We 
are not quite sure of the political wisdum of 
portions of Rev. C. C. Starbuck’s first paper 
on Missions and Colonies, but as a collec. 
tion of interesting facts not ordinarily avail. 
able so easily bis article is most enjoyable, 
Prof. F. C, Porter closes the contributions 
with one on The Liberal and the Ritschliap 
Theology of Germany. Large editorial 
space is given to au analysis of Dr. Sanday’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1893 on The Early 
History and Origin of the Doctrine of In. 
spiration. 
what salid for midsummer reading. 

In the Popular Science Monthly [D. Ap 
pleton & Co. $5.00] the more conspicuous 
coutiibutions are Prof. Rudolph Virchow’s 
rectorial address at tke Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
University, Berlin, on Oct. 15, 1892, entitled 
Learn and Search; Alexander McAdie’s on 
Protection from Lightning, which leaves 
the impression that practically there is none, 
although he says he thinks that properly 
made lightning conductors are valuable; and 
Herbert Spencer's on Professor Weismann’s 
Theories. There are a sketch and a por 
trait of Paolo Mantegazza, the Italian an- 
thropologist and editor.——Papers on In- 
ternal Speech and Song, by Prof. J. M. 
Baldwin; The Meaning of Truth and Error, 
by D. S. Miller; the second part of Dr. Erich 
Adicke’s Kantian Bibliography, make up 
the body of the Philosophical Review [Ginn 
& Co. $3.00] for July. Prof. E. B. Titch- 
ener, under Discussions, considers two re 
cent criticisms of ‘‘modern”’ psychology, 
by Prof. Jewett and Dr. J. Ward. 

The Forum [$5.00] opens with three timely 
articles on Congress and the Financial 
Crisis, India’s Action and the Sherman 
Law, by Horace White; The Doom of Sil- 
ver, by E. O. Leech; and Danger in Hasty 
Tariff Revision, by R. H. Wolff. Frank R. 
Stockton comments upon Mark Twain ina 
complimentary fashion. Prof. A. Heilprip, 
in considering Tasks Left for the Explorer, 
points out the North and South Polar tre- 
gions and the interiors of Asia and South 
America. Three papers on Journalism are 
causing some comment in the press. One, 
by J. W. Keller, president of the New York 
Press Club, treats of Journalism as a Career 
in a comprehensive and enlightening fash- 
ion. Another by F. G. Speed asks and an- 
swers negatively the question, Do News 
papers Now Give the News? Mr. Speed 
says truly, so far as most are concerned, 
that they supply sensationalism chiefly. 
But he thinks a reform near at hand, The 
third, by C. R. Miller, editor of the New 
York Times, is A Word to the Critics of 
Newspapers. It is sensible. Other good 
uiticles are Dr. J. S. Billings’s on Muni 
cipal Sanitation in Washington and Bal 
timore, Prof. E. 8. Hoden’s America’s 
Achievements in Astronomy and Hon. The 
odore Roosevelt's on Big Game Disappear 
ing in the West. 

Harper’s [$4.00] for August is conspicl- 
ous for variety, value and beauty. Among 
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its contributois are Howard Pyle, who fur- 

nishes an illustrated account of the famous 

Cock Lane Ghost; T. A. Janvier, with one 

of Greenwich Village, New York; Col. T. A. 

Dodge, with one about Riders of Tunis; 

and Frederic Remington, with one on Black 

Waters and Shallow; and there are bright 

stories by Richard Harding Davis, Herbert 

p. Ward and F, Mary Wilson and others. 

(, A. Platt’s article on Italian Gardens will 

not be overlooked, nor will Mr. Howells’s 

scene, Bride Roses, nor Susan Fenimore 

Cooper's Lament for the Birds, nor R. H. 

swoddard’s Roumanian Folk song, The Dead 

Lover. Mr. Black’s serial, The Handsome 

Humes, and Miss Woolson’s, Horace Chase, 

go on enjoyably, and Mr. Page’s contribu- 

tion to the Editor’s Drawer is droll. The 
illustrations are as fine as ever. In Scrib- 
ner’s [33.00] Judge Robert Grant’s Opin- 
ions of a Philosopher is as shrewd and 
amusing as usual, This time Christian 

Science comes up for notice. Julian Ralph’s 
paper on The Newspaper Correspondent is 
one of the most striking contributions. 
J. A. Mitchell's Types and People at the 
Fair is as interesting as timely. Mr. Al- 
drich’s short story, Her Dying Words, and 
Miss Jewett's The Flight of Betsey Lane, 
are worthy of the authors. Indeed, every- 
thing in the number, prose, poetry and pic- 
tures alike, shows Scribner's at its best. 

The Atlantic [$4.00] offers one of its best 
issues in the August pumber. Most readers 
will turin at once to ex-Senator Dawes's 
interesting reminiscences about Washington 
the Winter Before the War. It is of more 
than passing value and we trust that its 
distinguished author will continue to record 
in the same vein recollections which are so 
important to the world and which hardly 
any one else is so competent to furnish. 
Dr. G. E. Ellis contributes another excellent 
historical article about Jonathan Belcher, 
a Royal Governor of Massachusetts. Other 
articles of the graver sort are Prof. N. S. 
Shaler’s, on the Relations of Academie and 
Technical Instruction; and Prof. William 
Davies's, on The Teaching of the Upani- 
shads. Mrs, Alice M. Earle offers one of ber 
charming sketches called A Boston School- 
girl in 1771, based upon the diary of Anna 
Green Winslow. Olive Thorne Miller’s Little 
Boy Blue is another of her pleasant papers 
about birds, in this instance the blue jay. 
Ellen O. Kirk, Edith M. Thomas, and A. M. 
Ewell supply enjoyable short stories, and 
there are t»o more chapters of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s serial, His Vanished Star. 
Walter Mitchell also contributes a long 
poem and C, W, Coleman a short one, both 
excellent. The book-notices, etc., are as 
good as usual, 

St. Nicholas [$3.00] continues its most 
agreeable ministrations to the children, 
blending instruction and fun in suitable 
proportions, President D. C. Gilman’s Bal- 
more, J. O. Davidson’s The Viking Ship, 
Hon, 1. T. Smith’s The Crown-Prince of 
Siam, Lida R. MeCabe’s The Boyhood of 
Edison and Florence W. Saedeker’s selec- 
“ons From Hakluyt’s Voges are the more 
Serious articles. From cover to cover the 
magazine is delightful. 








ART ITEMS. 
~—— Two of the three bronze doors for Trinity 
Chureh, New York City, ordered by Hon. 
W.W. Astor as a memorial of his father, the 
tate John Jacob Astor, recently have been put 








in place. The third, the large, door will not 
be ready for some further time. The architec- 
tural features of all three have been designed 
by R.M. Hunt. The North door has decora- 
tions in high and low relief by the sculptor, 
Massey Rhind, in the form of six scenes: 1. 
St. Peter at Rome and Christ appearing to him 
inavision ; 2. Peter converting the people and 
an angel bearing a crown of martyrdom; 3. A 
city of refuge in the promised land, erected for 
involuntary homicides; 4. Paul and Silas be- 
fore the broken gate cf their jail with the jailer 
on his knees; 5. The curing of the man lame 
from birth; 6. The passing of the destroying 
angel in Egypt. The South door decorations 
are the work of Charles Niehaus and repre- 
sent: 1."Henry Hudson discovering Manhat- 
tan in 1609; 2. Rev. Dr. Barclay preaching to 
Indians in 1758; 3. Washington entering St. 
Paul’s in 1782 after his inauguration; 4. The 
opening of the new Trinity Church in 1832; 
5. The consecration of four bishops in St. 
Paul’s Chapel in 1846; 6. The dedication of the 
W. B. Astor reredos in 1877. 

— The July Magazine of Art contained 
plans and views of the new National Gallery 
of British Art, or ‘‘ British Gallery” as it 1s 
likely to be called popularly in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the National Gallery so long 
known by this name in Trafalgar Square. The 
building evidently is to be admirably adapted 
to its aim as well as stately and handsome. 
—Sir Juhn Gilbert, R A., has decided to be 
his own executor so far as disposing of his 
paintings is concerned, and has offered to dis- 
tribute them among the corporations of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Birmingham aud Manchester. 
This course enlarges the public opportunity 
to study and enjoy them, and also the paint- 
er’s reputation, more than the keeping them 
together would. As soon as the different cor- 
porations learned of the artist’s geverous offer, 
they fairly raced each other to his presence in 
order to obtain the best pictures. The Lon- 
doners naturally arrived first and secured for 
the Guildhall some twenty of the finest paint- 
ings, estimated as worth about $75,000. Then 
came the Liverpool men and took their choice 
of what was left. 

—— It is now discovered that at the National 
Gallery in London, owing to neglect to fur- 
nish sufficient worsture, which has been sup- 
plied carefully in the rooms devoted to the 
continental raasters, many of the English pic- 
tures are badly cracked and shriveled. Only 
two paintings were added to the National Gal- 
lery collection in 1892, the Jan Vermeer of 
Delft and Hogarth’s Servants. During the 
year 505,787 persons visited the gulleries, of 
whom 41,948 entered on student-days. Thirty- 
four pictures were cleaved and varnished and 
thirty-six put under glass, aod 1,093 oil copies 
of paintings were made, 467 of old masters and 
the balance, 626, of modern works. ——When 
Meissonier was not painting in Paris he used 
to paint on his estate at Poissy, and a statue 
of him is about to be erected there.-——Prince 
Sciarra, who recently defied Italian law by 
surreptitiously selling some of his pictures 
out of the country, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three months and to pay a tine 
of $1,000 in addition to the value of the pic- 
tures and the costs of prosecution. This nat- 
urally is called a severe sentence, but prob- 
ably such a law is the only thing which keeps 
many of the impecunious Italian nobility from 
denuding their country of its art treasures in 
order to enrich themselves. 





NOTES. 
—— The bronze statue of the late P. T. Bar- 
num in Bridgeport, Ct., is by Thomas Ball. 
—— The common impression that George H. 
Boughton, the painter, is an American is only 
partially correct. He was born in England 
although he was brought to this country ata 
very early age and was brought up here. 


—— Anatolsky, the eminent Russian sculp- 
tor, has been expelled from Russia, being of 
Jewish blood. 

—— Professor Dowden is the new appointee 
to the Clark Lectureship in English Litera- 
ture at Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. 

—— New York City is to have a statue of 
the late Hon. Roscoe Conkling. It is to be 
erected in Union Square and will be executed 
by J. Q. A. Ward. 

—— The Boston Transcript says that the first 
free town hbrary in this country was started, 
not in any noted literary center, but in Peter- 
borough, N. H., in April, 1833, by vote of the 
town, and has been open on Sunday from the 
outset. 

—— Professur Mommsen, the eminent his- 
torian, is approaching the fiftieth anniversary 
of his doctorate. The occasion is to be cele- 
brated appropriately by the establishment of 
a fund for the promotion of research in Roman 
history. 

— The new edition of The Cambridge 
Shakespeare, edited by the distinguished critic, 
W. Aldis Wright, contains many thousands of 
corrections and additions. Itis by no means, 
as has been asserted, a mere reprint of the first 
edition. 

— The City of Boston was fortunate enough 
to secure, at the recent sale of books from the 
George Brinley collection, the earliest known 
chart of Boston Harbor. This and one of New 
York Harbor, of contemporary date, were 
among the Penn papers sold ut London in 
1871. 

— Longfellow’s sister, Mrs. Anna Long- 
fellow Pierce, has given to the Maine Histori- 
cal Society the Longicllow homestead on Con- 
gress Street, Portland, where the poet lived 
during his youth although he was not born 
there. The house is the oldes» built of brick 
in Portland, and Mrs. Pierce stipulates that 
the two front rvoms shall be kept forever as 
the ‘‘ Longfellow Memorial Rooms,” and that 
six months after her death a suitable library 
hall shall be begun. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston, 
VELLELUS PATERCULUS. BooK Il. Edited by Prof. 
F. E. Rockwood. pp.170. $1.00. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. z 
by J. M. Hod- 


How To BEGIN TO LIVE FOREVER. 
son. pp. 88. 60 cents. 
OUTWARD AND HOMEWARD KouNnpD. A compila- 
tion. pp. 75. $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
CONFIDENTIAL TALKS WITH YOUNG MEN. By 
L. B. Sperry, M.D. pp.179. 75 cents. 


New York. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
By (. E. Edwards. 


CAMP-FIRES OF A NATURALIST. 
pp. 304. $1.50. 

National Tempe: ance Society and Publication 
House. New York. 

TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. Edited by J. N. 
S-earus. Vo'i.1. pp. 583. $3.00. 

James Pott & Co. New York. 

Cambridge Teacher’s Bible. pp. 1410. $5.85. 

Bureau of Education. Washington, 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1889-90. Vols. I. and LI. pp. 601 and 
1724. 

Albert, Scott & Co. Chicago. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTIOD. P| 
James Madison. Edited by E. H. Scott. pp. . 
35.00. 

Monitor Book & Printing Co. Fort Scott, Kan. 

Wuy ARE SO FEW MEN IN THE CHURCHES’ AND 
ReMEvIES. By Charles N. Queen. pp. 166. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifftin & Co. Boston. 

Boston ILLUSTRATED. Edited by E. M. Bacon. 
pp. 172. 50 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social Set- 

ence. Philadelphia. 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO EDUCATION I¥ 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, By Prof. Isaac Sharp- 
less. pp.22. 25 cencs. 

MAGAZINES. 


April-June. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FoLK-LORE- 

July. RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.— 
PORTFOLIO. 

August. SCRIBNER’s.—ST. NICHOLAS.—CHURCH AT 
HOME AXv ABROAD.—CASSELL’S.—PREACHER’8.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD —ROMANCE.—HOMILETIC ReE- 
VIEW.—DONAHOE’S.—ATLANTIC.—MOTHER’S NUR- 
SERY GuIDE.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND }' ©R- 
ALD OF HEALTH.—GOuD HOUSEKEEPING.—CON- 
QUEROR.—HOUSEHOLD. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIs WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

What can be more tenderly impressive than 
the “twilight communion service,’ especially 
in summer, when all the quieting, meditative 
influences of the hour combine to recall that 
last supper of Christ with His disciples, held 
‘‘ when even was come ’’? 

If all churches would emulate the moral 
courage of the one at Clinton, Mass., which 
refuses to build an edifice costing more than 
it is able to pay for, fewer church debts would 
follow this period of financial depression. 

Should any conservative brother be disposed 
te cavil at the use of an orchestra in the Sun- 
day evening service let him re-read, with a 
reverent spirit, the old 150th Psalm. 

The evangelistic services at Dover, N. H., 
with a nightly attendance of 600 to 800, dem- 
onstrate afresh the wisdom of out-of-door 
efforts in midsummer. 

The free barge to carry persons to church 
who live beyond walking distance is a form 
of practical Christianity which would be ap- 
preciated in many outlying districts. 

The institutional idea seems capable of 
taking root even in hot weather and Ohio 
udds another church bearing that name to 
the lengthening list. 





THE PAST YEAK IN MICHIGAN. 
The annual minutes of the State Association 
are just out and in the best shape in which 
they were ever issued. A new departure has 
been taken in the matter of statistics, and for 
the first time the important item of the benev- 
olences of the churches give us offivial and 
accurate facts. The figures from each church 
are compiled from the treasurer’s monthly 
acknowledgments in the various missionary 
publications, the reports of unskilled and care- 
less church clerks and treasurers being dis- 
carded, and are correct to a penny. The 
whole presentation of the benevolences of the 
churches is admirable in its fullness and in- 
telligent arrangement. The following sum- 
maries give us the exact facts for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1892; total membership 26,103, 
iicrease 1,432; infant baptisms 410, decrease 29; 
Sunday school membership 38,158, increase 
1.387; Y. P. S. C. E. membership 8,304, in- 
crease 1,695; churches 342, increase 21. The 
g fts of the churches were: for foreign mis- 
sons $11,798.79 (of which the women gave 
$8,256.15), home missious $22,280.65 (of which 
the women gave $6,038.04), Church Building 
$1,757.61, A. M. A. $2,850.41, New West $439.64, 
S. S. & Pub. Society $1,726.68, Education 
$650.56, Ministerial Aid $1,534.78, other benev- 
olences $47,018.85, total $90,257.97. The first 
year of self-support in home missions, ending 
April 1, 1893, shows $30,067.37 spent, of which 
the A. H. M.S. paid $7,148.14 on grants con- 
tinuing over from 1892, and $5,251.10 was 
realized from legacies of the previous year. 
There were given in grants to the churches 
$22,674.01, spent in general missionary work 
$2,396.87, paid for cost of superintendence 
$4,671.65. There was spent, in addition to all 
this, $786.78 for German and Polish work in 
Detroit by the A. H. M.S., which sum was a 
little more than doubled by the Detroit Con- 
gregational Union. The home mission prob- 
lem for the current year is an exceedingly 
perplexing one, as the scale of expenditure is 
largely reduced from the $30,000 actually spent 
last year, which will necessitate cutting down 
yrants in all directions. No general mission- 
aries, it is probable, will be employed, and 
vew and urgently inviting fields must remain 
unentered altogether. But if receipts and 
ou'goes can once be brought into close neigh- 
crhood a new and hopeful start can be taken 
d an expanding work be prosecuted. 
H. E. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusettes. 

The new building lot of the church at Koslindale 
was consecrated Aug. 2. After the opening devo- 
tional service an original hymn was sung and the 
ground was then broken by the pastor, Kev. R. B. 
Grover. 

In accordance with a custom inaugurated three or 
four summers ago the First and South Churches in 
Ipswich hold union services during August, using 
the edifice of each two Sundays in succession. Tne 
First Church gave Rev. E. Constant and his wife 
over $100 toward a vacation trip to the World’s 
Fair. Rev. T. F. Waters of the South Church is at 
the White Mountains. 

A meeting of the parish committee of the Clinton 
church was held last week at which plans for a new 
stone edifice, to cost $70,000, were presented but 
promptly rejected as being too expensive; and the 
architect was instructed to try again. 

A pastel of Robert K. Thomas, formerly proprietor 
of the Old Farmer’s Almanac, has been presented 
to the West Boylston parish, of which he was a 
member, The picture is to hang in Thomas Hall so 
long as it is used for parish purposes. The occa- 
sion was enlivened by anecdotes related by Rev. 
J. W. Cross, who was pastor of the church when 
Mr. Thomas was alive. 

During August the following visiting brethren 
will be heard at the church in Wakefield: Rev. 
Messrs. G. C. Adams, D.1., of St. Louis, G. A. 
Viets of Cincinnati, G. W. #hillips, D. D., of Rut- 
land, Vt., and F. E. Marsten of Columbus, O. 

Dr. C. D. Stickney, a prominent member of the 
First Church, Norwich, being obliged to move to 
New Bedford, has shown his affection for his old 
church home by purchasing a house and grounds 
and presenting them to the church for use as a 
parsonage. 

The audience-room of the Second Church, Hol- 
yoke, will be closed during August for repairs, 
which it is estimated will cost $6,000. It is pro- 
posed to secure more convenient arrangements for 
the organist and choir and increased space to ac- 
commodate a large chorus. 

The church at Athol has abandoned its morning 
service for two Sabbaths, but in the evening holdsa 
praise meeting with full orchestral accompaniment. 
—The Metbuen church also calls in an orchestra 
to assist in the evening service. 

Maine. 

Rey. H. L. Griffin of the Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor, takes the month of August for vacation, 
visiting first some of the resortsat Mt. Desert. Rev. 
C. W. Huntington supplied his pulpit Aug.6 and 
Rev. T. E. Babb the 13th. 

Rey. B. B. Merrill of Brewer will preach during 
August to his former people at Sandypoint. Rev. 
Cc, F. Hawes of Bangor supplied at Brewer Aug. 6. 


Rev. James Ramage of Royalston, Vt., will preach 
at South Brewer in August with a view to a more 
permanent arrangement in connection with further 
study at Bangor Seminary ——Rev. Charlies Harbutt 
of Bridgton has supplied at South West and Bass 
Harbors, Mt. Desert, during July, and it is hoped 
that he will consider a call to the pastorate there. 

Rev. L. D. Evans of Camden has been at Lake City 
Hotel with his family for two weeks seeking to pre- 
vent threatened prostration, due to continuous hard 
work. [t is hoped that he will not be ovliged to leave 
his people, who are strongly united in him. 

Repairs upon the church edifice in Yarmouth will 
include electric Jights and a new carpet.—The old 
meeting house at Madison is to be removed and re- 
modeled, the audience-room to be used as a hall 
with stores in the lower story.——Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg, who is well known as a successful writer of 
books for boys, is in his old age preaching at Harps- 
well, attracting large audiences by his quaint set- 
ting forth of gospel truths.——The pastor at Sher- 
man Mills, Rev. I. ('. Bumpus, instead of taking a 
vacation at this season of the year, preaches at fuur 
stations and keeps up three regular prayer meet- 
ings in addition to much pastoral work. 

Rev. J. S. Williamson recently announced to his 
church in Augusta that subscriptions amounting to 
$2,000 had been received, fully covering the parish 
debt. 


Through the efforts of the pastor the congrega- 
tion at Gilead on a recent Sunday included about 
fifty river drivers from a new camping ground just 
below the village. They listened with earnest at- 
tention, seeming especially interested in a report 
from the Montreal Endeavor Convention given by a 
young lady in the evening. 







New Hampshire. 

A series of two weeks’ evangelistic Services hag 
just been concluded in Dover under the ate 
pices of the Belknap Church, with Rev. D. Pp, : 
evangelist, assisted by Mr.and Mrs. Baker, the bling _ 
singers from Philadelphia. Eight of the pe q 
have been on the central square of the city ang 
largely attended by all cl and national 
especially many who rarely go to church. Good 
order has prevailed throughout. The singing has © 
been a great attraction, and the preaching of Mr, " 5 oa 
Brown has commended itself to all hearers, and hay _ ne 
held the close attention of the large standing angi. _ 5 




















ences. He does not appeal to the emotions so much Mev 
as to the conscience and heart. Policemen, Roman. assist 
ists and worldly men earnestly testify to the good tent 0 
results of these meetings. evang 
Vermont. M. ms 
The church at Morrisville, Rev. E. P. Seymour, pas. al 
tor, combines its various energies in a society called The 
The United Workers, in which the departments of pastor 
home and foreign missions, local missions, Sunday of int 
schoo], entertainment and visiting are assigned to ehurcl 
various comn ittees. persol 
Macks 
Connecticut. sions. 
Rey. H. B. Roberts of Torrington has been preaeb. Aug. : 
ing a series of evening sermons on The Good Things where 
in Other Denominations. In closing he drew, labors 
striking parallel between Congregationalism among 
the sects and our Federal Government as related to 
other nations. Rev. 
The Center Church in New Britain recently e- ey 
joyed an address from Rev. D. J. Edwards, one of Port, ' 
its own members, who for some time has had charge —_— 
of the American Church in Leipsic, Germany, sien 
which is attended by the students of the university, siti 
By the kindness of Deacon C. B. Foote, superin- : The 
tendent of the Sunday school at North Haven,a a om 
free stage runs from the southwestern part of the fo ce 
tuwn to the churches, enabling from twenty to peer 
thirty persons to attend service who otherwise z 
3 by two 
would be deprived of the privilege.——An addition . 
has been built to the Redding church edifice and it te 
is to receive internal alterations. ng 
MIDDLE STATES. the ex 
New Work. ay.P. 
At a cost of about $300 the audience-room ot the 
church at Maine has been fitted with new pewsar- 
ranged in the formof an amphitheater. It was used Oak 
July 30 for the first time in several weeks. In the for tw 
evening all the churches in town, with their choirs, daines 
united in a largely attended praise service. eat 
Tease 
LAKE sTATKES as pas' 
Ohio. Mr. 
The Lagonda Avenue Church, Springfield, has be- Meado 
gun an institutional plant on a new lot near a dozen vation 
large factories, some of them employing from 500 to churel 
1,200 men the year round. The new building, the secure 
frame of which is already up, will seat, all rooms son J 
thrown together, about 650. Its special institutional ¢eburct 
features will be a secretary’s office, gymnasium, $200,— 
reading-room, bathroom and kitchen. It is to be cock a 
dedicated Oct. 1, and will be open every day and 
evening of the year. Rev. Ralph Albertson, the pas The 
tor, is deeply imbued with the evangelistic spirit heavil 
and bas many enthusiastic co-workers. This is the thirty. 
only church of any order in this rapidly growing oie 
part of a city of 35,00). which 
Plymouth Chureb, Chillicothe, having increased such | 
its membership in one year trom thirty-two to fifty- ices ca 
seven, celebrated its first anniversary with roll-call 
and short addresses. It bas new organ, pulpit, com 
munion cable and service. The | 
with t) 
The prayer meeting method of the Hudson cbureh, Rag 
mentioned last week, has been in vogue at Burtoa shee 
for two years with the happiest results. Owing Hall t 
special plans and announcements there was an Ui néou: 
usually large attendance at all the services through detare 
out July. laborit 
During July and August in the church at Medina tendin 
a social prayer meeting at six o’clock takes the 
place of the evening preaching service. 
The church at Rootstown, long without a resident 
pastor, already feels the quickening wrought by the BUNN! 
coming of Rev. Jesse Hilland his bride. Tbe chureh chine 


edifice has been painted, a reception tendered the | man ; 


pastor and seven new members received. oe 
tine. a 

Rev. W. F. Day completed his tenth year with te BARB 
church at Ottawa, July 30. There was an anviver HOLM 
sary service in the morning and a delighttul twilight Jones 
communion, when eight were received. During Acce, 
these ten years 344 have been received, 241 00 M ck 
fession, making the present membership 2%- TICKN 
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p. C. Burhans, ipvennety of Centralia, II1., is 
a Rev. D. Q. Travis of "West Indianapolis in 
tent meetings. The tent formerly used in Chicago 
evangelistic work has been purchased by the A. H. 
M.S. for summer work in Indiana. It 18 expected 
tha: Mr. Burhans will accompany. it for a time. 

The last service of Rev. W.C. Gordon, the retiring 
pastor of the Anderson church, held July 30, was 
of intense interest. Five persons united with the 
chureb, three on confession and two by letter. Nine 
persons were baptized.——Rev. H. H. Gilehrist of 
Macksville closed his pastorate with many expres- 
sions of regard on the part of his people and left 
Aug. 3 with his devoted wife for the Black Hills, 
where he is to be engaged in pioneer missionary 
labors under the A. H. M. 5. 


Michigan. 

Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., of Detroit, joined his 
family last week at their summer home, Harwich 
Port, Mass. The pulpit of the First Church will be 
supplied during his absence by Drs. G. R. Leavitt of 
Cleveland and A. E. Dunning of Boston, President 
Sperry of Olivet, ete. 

The church in Greenville more than holds its own 
in a town which for tbree years has suffered se- 
verely from “‘ hard times.” Six persons united with 
the church at the last communion, four of them on 
confession. The church edifice is being rejuvenated 
by two good coats of paint. New-matting and car- 
pets appear in vestibule and halls, and the Kings 
Daughters have put lace curtains at the study win- 
The young people’s society, which defrays 
the expense of painting, has voted to reorganize as 
aY.P.S.C. E. 


dows. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

Oak Park Church, Minneapolis, has been supplied 
for two months by Rev. H. K. Wingate, recently or- 
dained to go as a missionary to Turkey. The con- 
gtegations and prayer meetings have largely in- 
creased and the church would be glad to retain him 
as pastor. 

Mr. D. E. Smith, who was ordained at Grand 
Meadow, July 21, was formerly a worker in the Sal- 


vation Army. Under his ministry the Grand Meadow 
church has prospered and a parsonage is being 
secured.—-Superintendent Morley preached at Ben- 
son July 30, receiving three members into the 
church and raising a troublesome debt of nearly 
$200.—Rev, W. G. Trower has begun work at Han- 
cock and Lake Emily. 
Kansas. 
The church at Mound City not only has suffered 


heavily during the last two years by the removal of 

thirty-nine of its adult members, but also recently bas 

been seriously affected financially by a bank failure 

which involved many citizens and some members in 

such losses as make it unlikely that preaching serv- 

tees can be regularly maintained for a time. 
Nebraska. 

The new church at Minersville is to be associated 
with the one at Camp Creek, under the pastorate of 
Rey. Amos Dresser.-—The church at Nebraska City, 
Whose interests were at a low ebb when Rev. G. C. 
Hall took charge of it about one year ago, is much 
encouraged and strengthened. The Sunday evening 
congregations are especially large; many of the 


laboring men of the city with their families are at- 
tending. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BU UNNELL, Jomp J. J., a Detar Creek, Mich., to Wayland 
CHILDS” Willian’ Oteriin Toda, 
cosine pth cr Mich. A | “ede se ee 
GUaINS, Edgar Cumberland Mills, Me., to North 


EDWARDS, William, A 
nine Rose Valley. y Romar opese gore N. D., to Gardner 
est at Habe Charles, Bridgton, Me., to Tremont, South 
Achy? declices calls to Valley City, N. D., 
ios om Eiten, ie,, to Alvord and Laschwood. 


HOLMES. en 
MAC 
Won ao Beclige — ), Drew Seminary, to 


TI oat 
RAO < Charles i saceepis call to Galesburg, Mich., 





TROWER, William G., of Chi Seminary, to Han- 
cock and Lake Emily, Minn. “it ecepts. 7 
Ordinations and sadaiialninds. 

yg Fg Se A. i. ~ Ane I, lh, yittatingsen ve 


Sermon R parts, 
Messre. s, A penith, C. ‘f sMeveil, Lyman Whiting, 


ag a 0. uly 22, 2, Winfred, 8. D. 
JOHN June 18, Nashville, ‘enn. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. my ® Heunett. Mr. Johnson ‘wilt labor at 


MAY, Jul: bee ve mouth, 0. Sermon 

Rev. J, Hells? ot vf ev. Messrs. Roswell 
G. Fraser, Heo. Pwilkine and E. F. Beard. 

PAK Charles O., i. July 4. Hill H. Sexes f 
Rey. J. J. W. Savage; other , Rev. Messrs, M. 

Quine: J. H. pas, : A. 7. Hil wry ‘and G. H. Mors 

UINEY, E. 5 F., 0. A ug. 1. Pilgrim Ch., Sioux City. Io. 

ev. John Gray; other Rev. Messrs. 

ner We vamievon ed. & Seowden and J. FE. MacNamara. 

SMITH, — K., o.p. Jul Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Rev. e.. k. Merrill, ae parts, Rev. Messrs. 


» x ay Wis. y 


Sermon 


Rev. William L. Bray o * rts, Rev. Messrs. C. 
naa a Fane vi rassie, H. ©. Todd and 
Resignations. 


BL ARESLES, Allen D., Darlington, Wie, to take effect 
v.1. He seeks a change of climate 
BRADLEY, Nelson F., Telluride, Col., on account of 
vn altitude 
— ND, “Samuel M , Pueblo, Col. Has removed to 


PGsattl 
JOUNSON, 3. Wesley, Roseville, [ll , to take effect in 


October. 
STRUTHERS Alfred L., Mazeppa, Minn 
TYNE, J. Silvester, Genoa, Neb., to take 
“Glen Sept 1. 


Churches Organized. 
CATHAY, N 


y 23. 
FESSEN aD Y july 29. 

LONG ROBH, Wn., July 16. Eleven members 
MINERSV: ILLE, Neb., Tecognize Aug. 3. Seventeen 


In charge of mos ser 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Park th, July 10. 

Miscellaneous. 

EMERSON, Forest F., late of Sedalia, Mo. oe! formeriy 

of Newport » R.T., has returned to New England. He 
pea last Sunday at the Old South Church, 
orce: 

GRAY, Frederick, Moody Training School, Chicago, has 
been ed to 8 upply for a few months the new 
ebnren@ at Valencia, 

R. J., of ot Aa Mass., has received from a mem- 
ber of his ¢ a generous 5 on in money. 

MACY, Boxsert o ewington, has received $49 
from’ a of his ees toward the expenses of a trip 
C) c 

ORMES, “Sranle D., of Colorado Springs, s — two 
months’ vacation in Philaselphis,. preaching in the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Chureh two Sundays and 
one in the First M. E. Chureh, New Haven, Ct. 

ROSENZWEIG, William A., of Union Seminary, began 
July la three *months’ engagement at Weybridge, Vt. 


THE OATHOLIO 8t SUMMER SOHOOL. 


BY J. A. “A. LOOKE. 





The Catholic Church in this country is at- 
tracting a large share of public attention just 
at present. To many, outside the pale at least, 
she seems to be undergoing a measure of 
transformation. She has been looked upon as 
an ultra-conservative body, rather un-Ameri- 
can and un-democratic, and absolutely un- 
changing in her policy. So the spectacle of a 
Pope who is an earnest advocate of the alli- 
ance of the church with democracy, who up- 
holds the republic in France, who has sanc- 
tioned the attendance of Catholic children at 
our public schools, and the fact that Cardinal 
Gibbons and the bishops who are guiding the 
fortunes of the church in this country are 
conspicuous for an American spirit and an 
outspoken patriotism which has a very genu- 
ine ring, all this comes with the shock of a 
surprise to many observers. The latest of 
these seemingly new departures is the Cath- 
olic Summer School, which has just finished 
its second annual session at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Its history is briefly this. Several years ago 
Catholic reading circles for home study and 
improvement were established, largely through 
the influence of the Paulist fathers of New 
York. These circles spread through all the 
principal cities and towns and some one finally 
suggested a central organization and a sum- 
mer cenference of delegates to discuss meth- 
ods of work. This suggestion developed into 
the idea of the summer school. It was tried 
tentatively at New London last year, but 
proved at once such a great and signal success 
that it is now incorporated as a permanent in- 
stitution. It has found its permanent home 
near Plattsburgh, whose citizens presented 
the trustees with a fine tract of 450 acres on 
the lake shore. 

Some things that appeared innovations are 
simply revivals. The use of prayers and the 
singing of hymns in our English vernacular, 
in. addition to the Latin liturgy, is a custom 
which is spreading rapidly ainongst Catholic 


congregations in the United States, but this is 
simply going back to ancient usage still kept 
up in many Catholic countries. So the sum- 
mer school has been called the ‘* Catholic Chau- 
tauqua,” but its inspiration and model lay fur- 
ther back. 

It follows very closely the idea of the great 
medizxval universities. In'the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when St. Thomas Aquinas 
taught at the University of Paris, the church 
was the patron and encourager of learning 
and the universities were very democratic. 
Any one might come to the lectures, any une 
might ask questions, which were always sure 
of attention if worthy of it. Neither money 
nor rank was necessary—only a zeal for learn- 
ing. The Catholic Summer School was not 
founded to be a Catholic summer resort, but 
rather an intellectual center where any one 
with serious purpose may come to pursue cer- 
tain lines of study under the guidance of emi- 
nent specialists, to find new incentives to ef- 
forts for self-improvement and to obtain the 
fruits of the latest research in history, litera- 
ture, natural science and other branches of 
learning. 

This high standard has certainly been 
reached this year. The three chief courses of 
lectures had for their subjects The Mosaic 
Hexameron, the Antiquity of Man and the 
Biblical Deluge in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence, Logic, and Ethical Problems. These 
were all treated by men who are masters of 
their subjects and their lectures attracted 
crowded and enthusiasticaudiences. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston gave a delightful series of 
Studies Among Famous Authors, taking up 
Sir Thomas More, Pope, Shelley, Keats and 
Tennyson. There were lectures by different 
persons on Columbus, Isabella of Spain, Long- 
fellow and St. Thomas Aquinas. Brother Az- 
arias read a series of essays in his exquisite 
English on Educational Epochs, and Dr. 
O’Reilly of the London University treated of 
electrical science and meteoric phenomena, il- 
lustrating his first subject by experiments. 
Perhaps the most brilliant single lecture was 
that entitled Genius and Society, by George 
Parsons Lathrop. All this excellent feast tor 
the reason attracted not only a large number 
of educated Catholics from all over the country 
but persons of every creed from Plattsburgh 
and vicinity. The writer saw the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian and Methodist 
ministers with members of their respective 
flocks present frequently at lectures which 
they evidently enjoyed. A Jewish rabbi from 
Montreal was a constant and interested at- 
tendant. Indeed, the broad charity developed 
by the coming of the Catholic Summer School 
to Plattsburgh was a very cheering feature 
Not having its own permanent buildings yet, 
the school was offered the free use of a beau- 
tiful new opera house by the owner, Hon. 
Smith M. Weed, who is an Episcopalian. The 
Baptist minister kindly put at the disposal of 
the students a large reference library which 
he has, the Y. M. C. A. offered the use of such 
of its rooms as might be desired, the school 
committee threw open the high school and 
normal school buildings and a local committee, 
composed of citizens of all creeds, showed a 
courtesy and generous hospitality not soon to 
be forgotten. Besides the lectures there were 
weekly conferences for teachers and recep- 
tions where authors, editors and members of 
reading circles, respectively, exchanged ideas 
and held informal discussions. 

The Catholic Summer School has a bright 
future. It has the hearty approval of the au- 
thorities of the church and it bas already at- 
tracted a large clientele of earnest students. 
As tending to stimulate intellectual activity 
and love of learning, both in the Catholic 
Church and in the country at large, it ought 
to get an unfeigned Godspeed from Christian 
of every name. 

Plattsburgh, Aug. 4. 
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Food Hygiene 





SOME SANITARY ASPEOTS OF BREAD- 
MAKING. 





BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., COMMISSIONER OF 
HEALTH, NEW YORK CITY. 





It is necessary, 1f one would understand the 
sanitary aspects of bread-making, to fully 
comprehend the present theory held by scien- 
tists of germs and the part played by them in 
disease. I am able to put this somewhat more 
strongly. The theory of disease germs is 
merely the name given to the knowledge had 
of those germs by medical men, a knowledge 
which is the result of innumerable experi- 
‘nents. Being this, the old term of a“ theory ”’ 
has become a misnomer. A germ of a disease 
is a plant so small that I do not know how to 
express intelligibly to the general reader its 


glucose by changing it into two new sub- 
stances — viz., carbonic acid gas and alcohol. 

Now the gluten, which is also a constituent 
of dough and moist starch, affords, with the 
latter, an excellent nidus for the development 
of germs of disease as well as for the yeast 
germs. The germs of cholera, as of typhoid 
fever, would, if introduced into dough, find 
very favorable conditions for their growth. 

I do not wish to “ pose’’ as an alarmist, nor 
am I willing to say there is very much chance 
of the germs of typhus and of cholera reaching 
the stomachs of the people who eat bread 
which has been raised with yeast. Their 
safety is due to two facts: first, that the germs 
would be killed were the bread thoroughly 
cooked; second, because the germs of these 
diseases are too carefully looked after to make 
it probable that they would find their way 
into the dough. But while I am not afraid 
that cholera and typhus will be greatly spread 
by yeast-raised bread, I have not the slightest 
cause to doubt that other diseases have been 
and will be carried about in the bread. 





‘* DISEASE GERMS FOUND THEIR WAY INTO THE YEAST BREAD.”’ 


lack of size. When this germ is introduced 
into the blood or tissues of the body its action 
appears to be analogous to that which takes 
place when yeast is added to dough. It attacks 
certain elements of the blood or tissues and 
destroys them, at the same time producing 
new substances. After yeast has fermented 
a “batch” of dough it can never again effect 
fermentation in that same batch, because it 
has exhausted or destroyed the material neces- 
sary to its action. So it is also with certain 
germs, as those of smallpox, for example. 
After they have once worked in a human 
body they can never again affect the same 
body. This rule has very few exceptions. 

But the germs of the greater part of the germ 
diseases —that is, of the infectious and con- 
tagious diseases — will develop or increase in 
number without being in the body of a human 
being, provided always you give them the 
proper conditions. These conditions are to 
be found in dough which is being raised with 
yeast. They are warmth, moisture and the 
organic matter of the flour on which the 
germs, after certain changes, feed. 

It is necessary to remember at this point 
that yeast is germ growth, and when intro- 
duced into a mixture of glucose or starch in 
the presence of warmth and moisture sets up 
a fermentation. If the mixture be a starchy 


dough the yeast first changes a portion of the 
starch into glucose and then decomposes the 





I have met journeymen bakers, suffering 
from cutaneous diseases, working the dough 
in the bread-trough with naked hands and 
arms. I suppose I need scarcely say this was 
put a stop to in very short order. I have no 
reason to suppose bakers are less liable to 
cutaneous diseases than are other men, and I 
know, as every housewife knows, yeast-raised 
bread must be worked a long time. This is an 
exceedingly objectionable thing from the 
standpoint of a physician, for the reason that 
the germs of disease which are in the air and 
dust and on stairways and straps in street cars 
are most often collected on the hands. So well 
do physicians know this that there is no ablu- 
tion practical equal to that which they undergo 
before they perform any kind of surgical op- 
eration. Any person who has ever kneaded 
dough understands the way in which the 
dough cleans the hands. In other words, this 
means that any germs which may have found 
a lodging place on the hands of the baker be- 
fore he makes up his batch of bread are sure to 
find their way into the dough, and once there 
to find all the conditions necessary for sub- 
division and growth. This is equivalent to 
saying that we must rely on heat to kill these 
germs, because it is almost certain that they 
will be there. Now, underdone or doughy 
bread is a form which every man and woman 
has seen. 

It is a belief as old as the hills—at least, as 








old as some of the more recent mountgip 
chains—that underdone bread is uwhealthty, 





This reputation has been earned for it by the 


experierce of countless generations, and yy 
careful mother will wish her children to eg 
bread that has not been thoroughly cooked, 
The reason given for this recognized unhea}. 


fulness has been that the uncooked yeay 


dough is.very difficult to digest, and thy 
reason has value. No one but a physician 
would be apt to think of disease germs whic 
have not been killed during the process 
baking as a cause of the sickness following tig 
use of uncooked yeast bread. Yet this result 
from this cause is more than probable. I have 
not the slightest doubt that could we trace 
back some cf the cases of illness which we 
meet in our practice we would find that geris 
collected by the baker have found their way 


into the yeast bread, that the heat has ng | 


been sufficient to destroy them, that the up. 
cooked yeast bread has been eaten and with it 
the colonies of germs, that they have found 
their way into the blood, and that the call for 
our services which followed has rounded of 
this sequence of events. 

There is a most strange belief among many 
people to the effect that physicians, were they 
able, would increase the sum total of disease 
in the community in order that their services 
might be more often called for. No greater 
lie was ever told. It is true that the greatera 
physician’s practice the larger his income, hat 


if I know anything of the most noble profs | 


sion which honors those who belong to it, itis 
that were its members able they would sweep 
disease from the earth. This they will never 
be able to do, but their whole time and atten- 
tion is given to lessening the cause of disease, 
and in nothing have they done as much as in 
the investigation into the germs and Weir 
work. The relation existing between yeast 
made bread and disease is but one more step 
along this line of investigation. 

I have already pointed out that the germs 
of disease are to be found in the air and dust. 
The longer any substance to be eaten is «1- 
posed to the air the greater the chance that 
germs will be deposited on it. Bread raised 
with yeast is worked down or kneaded twice 
before being baked, and this process ».i) 
take anywhere from four hours to ten. It 
has, then, the chance of collecting disease 
germs during this process of raising, av it 
has two periods of working down or kneading, 
during each of which it may gather the cirt 
containing the germs from the baker’s hans 
or feet. As no bread save that raised with 
yeast goes through this long process of raising 
and kneading, so no bread save that raise 
with yeast has so good a chance of gathering 
germs. And in this connection the value od 
toasting the bread must be pointed out. In 
thin slices the heat is more apt to penetrateit 
and to kill what germs it may have living in 
it. We are very apt to laugh at our English 
cousins for many of their ideas, but theit 
fondness for toast and almost universal use of 
it have been unquestionably the results of 
their experience of its healthfulness. They 
knew nothing of the germs, but they fouvd 
their yeast-raised bread to be more wholesome 
when toasted. 

What is meant by “ raising” bread is worth 
a few words. The introduction of the yeast 
into the moist dough and the addition of beat 
when the pan is placed near the fire produ 
an enormous growth of the yeast fungi—the 
yeast “germ” in other words. These fungi 
effect a destructive fermentation of a portion 
of the starchy matter of the flour—one of the 
most valuable nutrient elements in the flout. 
The fermentation produces carbonic acid g% 
and this, having its origin in every litle 
particle of the starch which is itself every 
where in the flour, pushes aside the particles 


of the dough to give itself room. This iswha - 


is called raising the bread. 
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It needs but a glance to see that it is, in its 
effects on the dough, purely mechanical. The 
dough, which was before a close-grained mass, 
js now full of little holes, and when cooked in 
this condition is what we ordinarily call 
light. This porous quality of bread enables 
the stomach to rapidly and easily digest it, 
for the gastric juices quickly soak ‘into and 
attack it from all sides. The fermentation of 
the dongh, however, uses up a portion of the 
nutrient elements of the loaf. If it be possi- 
ble, therefore, to produce a light, }-orous loaf 
without this destruction and without the 
kneading ‘ process,” which fills the dough 
with germs and filth, and without the long 





But care is imperative in selecting the 
brand of baking powder to be certain that it 
is composed of non-injurious chemicals. Pow- 
ders containing alum, or those which are com- 
pounded from impure ingredients, or those 
which are not combined in proper proportion 
or carefully mixed, and which will leave 
either an acid or an alkali in the bread, must 
not be used. 

It is well to sound a note of warning in this 
direction or the change from the objectionable 
yeast to an impure baking powder will be a 
case of jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

The best baking powder made is, as shown 

















BREAD WITHOUT YEAST—‘‘ THE MOST PERFECT OF ALL CONCEIVABLE WAYS OF RAISING or.” 


period during which the raising process goes 
on, the gain in food and-the gain in the 
avoidance of the germs is exceedingly plain. 
It is so plain that many methods of making 
bread have been tried. 

One of these, which has proved far less 
successful than at first sight it promised to be, 
was aerating the dough. This consisted in 
forcing air into it mechanically, and to a cer- 
tain extent it has worked well. But while we 
can easily see the dangers which attend the 
use of veast, it is certain that the vesiculating 
effect produced by it on the dough is to the 
last degree perfect. By this I mean that 
every particle of gluten produces its little 
bubble of gas, and that, therefore, the bread is 
properly raised—that is, it is raised every- 
Where. It is apparent that if we are to sub- 
stitute any other system of bread-making we 
must have one which will give us, first, me- 
chanical results equally as good—that is, that 
Will produce minute bubbles of carbonic-acid 
gas throughout the mass of dough. Now it 
is in no way difficult to produce carbonic acid 
gas chemically, but when we are working at 
bread we must use such chemicals as are per- 
fectly healthful. Fortunately, these are not 
hard to find. 

The evils which attend the yeast-made 
bread are obviated by the use of a properly 
made, pure and wholesome baking powder in 
lieu of yeast. Baking powders are composed 
of an acid and an alkah, which, if properly 
combined, should when they unite at once de- 
Stroy themselves and produce carbonic acid 
848. More than that, they should be made in 
such fashion as to be very fine powders, so 
that when thoroughly mixed with the flour 
there will be only a very small bubble of gas 
Created in any one place. A good baking 
powder does its work while the loaf is in the 
oven and, having done it, disappears. 


by analysis, the “ Royal.’”’ It contains abso- 
lutely nothing but cream of tartar and soda, 
refined to a chemical purity, which when com- 
bined under the influence of heat and moisture 
produce carbonic acid gas, and having done 
this disappear. Its leavening strength has 
been found superior to other baking powders, 
and as far as I know it is the only powder 
which will raise large bread perfectly. Its use 
avoids the long period during which the yeast- 
made dough must stand in order that the 
starch may ferment, and there is also no 
kneading necessary. ‘‘In fact,’’ said a most 
notable housekeeper to whom I spoke on the 
matter, ‘‘the less you work your bread when 
made with ‘ Royal Baking Powder’ the better 
bread you will have.”’ 

The two materials used in the Royal, cream 
of tartar and soda are perfectly harmless, even 


when eaten. But they are combined in exact 
compensating weights, so that when chemical 
action begins between them they practically 
disappear, the substance of both having been 
taken up to form the carbonic acid gas. More 
than this, the proper method of using the 
powder insures the most thorough mixing 
with the flour. The proper quantity being 
taken, it is mixed with the flour and stirred 
round in it. The mxture is then sifted sev- 
eral times, and this insures that in every part 
of the flour there shall be a few particles of 
the powder. Thesalt and milk or water being 
added, the dough is made up as quickly as 
possible and molded into the loaves. 

These are placed in the oven and baked. 
But the very moment the warmth and mois- 
ture attack the mixture of cream of tartar and 
soda these two ingredients chemically com- 
bine and carbonic acid, or leavening gas, is 
evolved. The consequence may be seen at a 
glance, the bread is raised during the time it 
is baking in the oven, and this is the most per- 
fect of all conceivable methods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for germs of 
disease to get into the dough and thence into 
the stomach. More than that, the bread is 
necessarily as sweet as possible, there having 
been no time during which it could sour. 
This involves the fact that the bread so made 
will keep longer, as it is less likely to be con- 
taminated by the germs that effect the sour- 
ing process. 

During the coming summer we shall have 
cholera knocking at our gates, and it remains 
It will be 
strange if the crowds of visitors to the World’s 


to be seen whether it will get in. 


Fair do not greatly increase the number of 
eases of contagious disease which we will have 
to treat. Under these circumstances is it not 
folly of follies to open a single channel through 
which these germs may reach us? Is it not 
the part of wisdom to watch with the greatest 
care all that we eat and drink, and to see that 
none but the safest and best methods are em- 
ployed in the preparation of our food? To 
me it seems as though there could be but one 
answer to questions like these. 

I have shown the danger of using the yeast. 
raised bread, and with this I have shown how 
that danger may be avoided. The ounce of 
prevention, which in this case is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive, is certainly worth many 
pounds of cure, and the best thing about it 
is that it may be relied on almost absolutely. 
Those who during the coming summer eat 
bread or biscuits or rolls made at home with 
Royal Baking Powder may be sure they have 
absolutely stopped one channel through which 


disease may reach them. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Massachusetts has the largest floating society 
on board a ship, the members numbering twenty- 
four.—As a result of a self-denial week the society 
at Madison, O., has given $25to a home missionary 
church near them. 

On Maui, one of the Hawaiian Islands, there isa 
society with about twenty-five active members. 
Some of them are obliged to travel seven miles to 
the meetings, but the attendance is excellent and 
every member comes prepared. 

The progress of the work in England is shown 
by the circulation of the Christian Endeavor, the 
monthly organ, which after being established but 
six months issues 6,000 copies. The report of the 
British convention has just appeared and a hand- 
book describing methods suited to English societies 
is being prepared. 

In some Australian societies it is the custom to 
hold a quarterly meeting of the active members 
only, at which the spiritual life and needs of the 
society are carefully considered.——One society re- 
ports that it bas been greatly helped by having the 
prayer meeting committee suggest each month some 
special subject to be remembered in prayer by each 
member of the society at a given hour every day. 

Near the close of the schoo) year at the San Sebas- 
tian girls’ school in Spain $16.20 were raised at a 
consecration meeting to which each brought her 
thank offering, accompanied by a Scripture verse 
giving a reason forthanksgiving. The scholars also 
made careful preparation for a praise service on the 
last Sunday of the term, translating into Spanish 
some favorite English hymns and their history. 

There was great rejoicing in California when the 
delegates to Montreal telegraphed the decjsion 
about the convention of 1895. The news was greeted 
with cheers on board the Samoena at San Francisco, 
where a sociable was being held by a floating so- 
ciety. In the First Church at Oakland a praise 
service was held and addresses were given, while a 
Boys’ Brigade brass band furnished music for the 
occasion. 

The Endeavor Societies of Cleveland are grouped 
in several district unions and hold enthusiastic and 
largely attended quarterly meetings. The commit- 
tee for Cleveland, ’94,is doing effective work, and 
under a systematic pledge system the societies are 
already beginning to pay on their apportionments 
for the expenses of the convention of ’$4. General 
Secretary Baer addressed a meeting of the Cleve- 
land societies at the Old Stone Church July 26. 

Ata mass meeting of the Methodist, Baptist and 
Congregational Churches held in the Allston Con- 
gregational Church July 23 reports from the Mont- 
real Convention were given. Mr. Charles E. Allen, 
president of the Boston Christian Endeavor Union, 
was the principal speaker. Rev. Douglas P. Birnie, 
pastor of the church, also made appropriate re- 
marks. The singing was led by a chorus of thirty 
voices. A male quartette also contributed its aid. 
The church was completely filled. 

Encouraging reports come from the different de- 
nominational missionary boards as to the gifts 
received the last year. Not all the denominations, 
by any means, have been heard from and much that 
is given by Endea.orers is not so designated, but 
cighteen boards show a total of $63,000. The Amer- 
ivan Board, with the woman’s boards, reports $13,- 

74.43, the Home Missionary Society $3,317.86, the 
American Missionary Association $3,472.45, the 
Church Building Society $2,100.20, the New West 
E iucation Commission $494.13. 





M larriages. 


( The e¢ chan ge efor marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





JONES—TYLER—In Tyierville, Ct., June 22, by Rev. 
E, E. Lewis, Frederick Hall Jones of Andover and 
Mary Noyes, oply daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus 
W. Tyler of Tylerville, Ct. 


Se Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 

BUNNELL—In Phillips, Me., July” 22, Rev. Philip Bun- 
nell, aged 99 yrs. Ile was the oldest ininister in the 

State, but had not been in the active storate for 
inany years. He bad been a deacon of the Phillips 
chureh since 1845 
1X—In Melrose, July 28, Mary B., widow of the late 
Samuel F, Dix of West Newton, aged 83 yrs., 10 mos. 

F ROST—In Janesville, Wis., after a long and painful 
ulness, Kev. Lewis P. Frost, a retired clergyman, 
»wed 65 yrs. 

HARTRANFT—In Hartford, Ct., July 31, 1 ent Be 
Hartranft, eldest son of President C. Hartran 
aged 27 yrs. 
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be ge jem: duly, 17, Eliza Wilder Pecia, attow 
of Edward W. Jacobs of Peabody, aged 57 yrs. 

J®WELL—In South acon ri June 16 Mrs. Sarah 
J., wife of Rev. J. Spencer Jewell. 

JORDAN—In Clason, Aug. 3, Mrs. W. W. Jordan, 
mother of Rev. W. Serie. 

LOOMIS—In pang ede on gaa Aretus G. Loomis: 
a retired clergyman, aged 

ig Lans: Mie Suly 26, Sydney H. Man- 

aged 60 yrs. a deacon and one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim “Chureb, 

RICE—In Bebtacdoies, wet 18, ig the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. M. W. cock, Mrs. Lucy Whitney 
Rice, aged $4 yrs., 1 mo., 14 dys. 

SUMNER—In Claremont, Cal., July 20, Mrs. Mary L., 
wie of Kev. C. B. Sumner, connected with Pomona 
College. 

ware rEMORE-In Fitzwilliam, N. H., July 14, Mrs. 

+ pe eee Oe jow of the late Dexter WwW ittémore, 
Seed 63 Of a kindl she 
herself rd mail with whom she came in contact. Asa 
Christian she was constant in her attendance at God’s 
house, active in every work, faithful in pander 
school both as teacher and scholar, striving to lead 
others to know the Master she so much loved. 

WOODBURY-—In Milford, Aug. 2, Starenae H., ow, sou 

of Rev. Webster Woodbury, aged 20 yrs., 5 mo: 


MRS. AMOS T. FROTHINGHAM. 

Two years ago in See’ columns a record was made of 
the death of Deacon Amos T. aig gm gee) In a brief 
outline of his life byt his pastor it was said “he bs ae 
much of home life, moved in a kind of rpetu 
mance in that regard, and recently said that ‘the ieees 
of home which a had at the time of his marriage had 
been realized.’’”’ Now, after this short “waiting and 
watching” at the beautiful gates, he has been permitted 
to welcome the one round whom that ideal home cen- 
tered—the wife of his —_ aud of his age. 

July 30,at Falmout cae, , by the sea she loved, 
her children and grandchildren about her, Mrs. Almira 
Webster Frothingham was taken to her heaveniy home. 
It was the evening of the Lord’s Da She was called 
to look upon the beauty of the bright moon as it rose 
above the sea. Atan unguarded place she made a mis- 
step. It magpenes, © we say, while we know there is no 
chance in ian. And 80, not as we would have 
oueeed, it, He called her to look upon the “nobler 
glori 





of His shining heaven, 
Set round with golden towers. 


It was a sudden but ingly painless death—a tran- 
sition. She had made preparat on to return to her 
home in Cambridge on the morrow, but she was well 
prepared to go that night tv her home and waiting ones 
above. Mrs. Frothingham was a woman of rare sym- 
metry of character. Abounding in kind words _. 
looks and quiet charities, she made many and man 
heart happy besides those of her own fireside. he 
church had in her a constant and cheerful helper, ber 

stor a devoted friend. Who can name what she was 
her tenderly loved children and 





her household, 
grandchildren? 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 
When friends go thence, draw nigh, 

So heaven, when friends have hither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow 
When friends are long away 
So heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows dearer day by day. 
H. P. 8. 





MRS. ELI SMITH. 

Died, July 26, at Lyons, Mich., in the seventy-eighth 
year of her age, Mrs. Eli Smith, wife of Rev. El Smith, 
).D., for thirty years missionary of the American 
Board in Syria.” The great work of Dr. Smith’s life was 
a new translation of the Bible into the Arabic lan- 
guage, a work which at his death in 1857 was so nearly 
completed that little change was made in his manu- 
script when sent to the printer. In the prosecution of 
this P nnen work he found in his wife an appreciative 
and devoted belper, and it was owing in large measure 
to her constant care and thoughtfulness that he was 
able to remain at his post, in ee of his failing health, 
during the last years of his lite 

Mrs. Smith was the daughter ‘of Daniel and Flizabeth 
Butler of Northampton, Mass. She pares in her 
character sume of the finest.traits of her pure New 
England ancestry. Une nore in her adherence 
to what she believed was right and unswerving in her 
devotion to duty, she was at the same time gentle and 
affectionate, always displaying a union of: dignity and 
simplicity with perfect sincerity which charm her 
many friends and attached them to her through life. 
After returning in 1857 from her residence of ten years 
in Syria she made her home in East Windsor Hill., Ct., 
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ton, on Sunday, July 30 


MARY F. BRIGHAM. 


Mary Frances, wife of James M. Brigham, died ] 
Dorchester, Mass., July 25, aged 80 yrs.,7 mos. A life 
= unselfishness has onde —a life of which the chiet 








racteristic see med to be service for others. “A 
you as he that serveth,” might well have been her 
motto, Her tender love and gentle voice will long abide 
in the memory of those who knew her. The Saviour, 
whom she had followed t he v 
a long life, was with her at the elose, and the dark va). 
ley was lighted with His presence, so that when the last 
hour came underneath her who went anc those whom 
she left were the * everlasting arms,” and when there 
faded from her earthly vision those who were dearer to 
her than life itself she awoke in the land where was 
fulfilled to her the longed for promise, “ His servants 
shall serve Him and they shall see His face.” 












To gain strength—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For steady nerves— Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For pure blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood's: Cures 











pa Sesinke te Ounninghain 


‘*1 Could Eat Nothing 
but very light food, without having terrible dis 
tress in my stomach. Before I had taken one 
bottle of Hood’s I saw that it was doing me 
good. Icontinued to grow better while tal-ing 
five bottles, and 

Now I Can Eat Anything, 


and my pealtts | is very much better than for 
ears.’ Mrs. JENNIE CUNNINGHAM, Sou.b 
New Castle, Me. Be sure to get }ood’s. 


{lg cure Constipation by restoring 
ito 088 Sle ion of the ens ca nal, 











A Fad of ’93. 


This is not a sofa, lounge or couch, It 
is one of those low upholstered seats now 80 
fashionable, which is framed without either 
arms, sides or back, but which is supplied with 
three large down cushions for luxurious Te 
clining in any position. 

The entire top is upholstered as finely 4 
the best box mattress, with wire edge, full wire 
springs, carefully tested. 





We show various samples covered in all fabrics, but the most popular covers are 
cretonne, corduroy and Bedford cord. The cushions are covered with the same material. 


The seat may be either against the wall, cornerwise, or in the center of the room. 


The 


shapes are oblong or square — the latter to order only. 


These low seats are just now very much in fashion, and there is a great demand for them. 


Prices range from $10 upwards. 


|Paine’s Furniture Company; _ 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Devot. Bae 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


These are days and weeks crowded with im- 

rtant events, yet events which are almost 
wholly the product of causes long operative 
and not events indicative of the entrance of 
new forces into the business world, nor events 
which as yet afford any valuable promise as 
tothe future. The dismal tale of failures is 
about as long as ever, but our nerves have 
pecome deadened and do not vibrate to any 
alarming extent save when the failure is of 
special significance or is pretty near home. 
The list of closed and closing mills and shops 

ws daily, and the era of retrenchment is 
marked by the discharge of numbers of em- 
ployés on all the large railroad systems. An 
actual scarcity of money—not of credit, but of 
hard money or its paper representative—is a 
feature of these hard times and one which has 
not been known before for twenty years. 
Banks find it extremely difficult to make col- 
lections in money and are unable in many 
places to return to depositors the good money 
which is their due and theirown. This is al- 
most bank suspension, and would be quite so 
but for the forbearance of the depositor credit- 
ors. Savings banks, amply solvent, are obliged 
to resort to those delays in making payments 
which the law has wisely provided for, but 
this is no very uncommon occurrence, 

It is to be hoped that the more hopeful tone 
which has characterized the stock markets of 
late is a precursor, in its barometric fashion, 
of better times in the near future. After 
months and months of sagging prices, during 
which each downward impulse has been 
greater than any upward reaction, there has 
at last been a turn and for once the bulls have 
had the stock market wholly in their hands. 
Prices advanced more in one day than they 
had fallen in three or four. Since then there 
have been weak days, but there is no doubt 
that there are now two sides, two parties, 
working in the stock market. 

It is the business of speculators to discount 
the future, and the Wall Street speculators 
have acted upon expected improvement to 
follow directly from the importation of be- 
tween ten and twenty millions of gold this 
week and next, and to follow more leisurely 
from the much hoped for repeal of the Sher- 
man law by Congress, which assembled on 
Aug. 7. 

But congressional action, vital and of prime 
value as it is among all possible forms of 
relief, and gold imports, with all their quick- 
ening power to unlock hoarded funds, are not 
all of the favorable causes upon which - to 
hank. The crops of the country are moving 
ahead, on the whole, very Satisfactorily. The 
yields of wheat, corn, oats, hay, cotton and 
lesser products of the earth will be of very 
fair volume, and of as great volume as is de- 
sirable, considering prices and the well-stocked 
condition of the market. Again, the export 
trade of the country is gaining, the shipments 
of wheat being enormous and the firmness 
and short supply of ocean freights testifying 
to the full employment of the carrying trade. 
On the other hand, the customs receipts of the 
Government are reported to be falling off, 
Which would point to decreased imports. In- 
creasing exports and decreased imports are 
needed to restore a favorable balance of trade 

for this country, and so deprive Europe of 
that power to draw from us again those large 
blocks of gold, the loss of which had so mich 
to do with precipitating the present crisis. 
And one more cause which is being put in 
operation, and which will help everywhere, is 
the Ancrease in national bank circulation. 
National banks are buying Government bonds 
and taking out circulation against them and 
ata great rate. July and Augast will not un- 
likely witness an addition of $20,000,000 to the 
circulating medium in this way. 

The message of President Cleveland to Con- 


gress will be accepted as an outline of the 
coming action of the Democratic majority in 
Congress. Certainly no party ever had greater 
opportunities of usefulness than are presented 
this year to the party now in control of the 
complete legislative machinery of the Gov- 
ernment. 
—_— 

To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly 
to exclude yourself from the true enjoyment 
of it.— Thoreau. 





Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phesphate, 
with ice-water and sugar. 








Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





ee nzmoues ASSOCIATION, in Kingston, Aug. 15, at 
A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D.. Congregational! Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or a by the Evangelistic Association of New 
Bagies . Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am I not needed?” Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 
Catalo;ue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. See. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congresnsene! Hlouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nial membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING  So- 
cleTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schoois in the Becky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, ll. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
mee, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Rarnard, Treasurer. ««uzregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘>raries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, rer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAMEN'S I HIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missi ries; vr tes temper. 
ance homes and boarding houses in ieading seaports at 





Against Western 
. Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Congregattonaiisi. 


The Greeley Polar Expedition 


braved the terrors of the Arctic 
Zone and pushed farther North 
than man had ever trod. The 


adsachusells 


BpENEFI} 
a 


friends 





& 
SOcIAT!O 


braved the slanders and direful 
prophecies of its ‘‘ Old Line’’ riv~ 
als, and has perfected a plan of 
Life Insurance which is adapted 
to the wants of the people. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 

8105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 

81,000,000 CASH SUBRPLUs. 

$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES, 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 

Benefit Association has nosuperior. It gives 

Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 

ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 

desirable options, 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 

General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. — 


WATERED STOCKS ; 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 3 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 632°%o AND 7°%o 
We personally examine all perties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cn csne 
Send for Re GHEST SAt B INTEREST 


























ferences. Hi 
O Address, TACOMA ENVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 





home and abroad; provides libraries for outg ves- 
bee y oy the Sarior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an 


e b 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are reques to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
organi Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is_in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
merican Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, lars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. A 








NEWTONVILLE. 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET. 


HOUSE 12 rooms, large closets, china closets, laundry 
and bath; very } ht, high and thoroughly dry cellar, 
including vegetable cellar, under the entire house. 
House in thorough repair, with all modern improve- 
ments. Hot and cold water, sewer connection, set zange 
and tubs, furnace, 2 open fireplaces, large cases 
sitting-room and library. Lot 100 feet front, containing 
over 12,300 feet of land; large shade trees; not over 3 to 
5 minutes’ walk to depot, stores, club house, churches, 
etc.; 1 minute to electric cars; location one of the most 
desirable in Newtonville. Apply to 

GORDON & CO. 





Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, 
Post office address, Box 1422. 


22and 4 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD a 
+ 

DISINFECTANT ; 

¢ * 
oN Ne a 

i sai if; 
An odorless, colorless liquid. & 
I Cheap, reliable a.d powerful. & 
a % 

Hd Especially prepared to meet the ny 
~ daily sanitary needs of the care- 
Ie ful housekeeper. Endorsed by if: 
i} 23,000 Physicians. Soldinquart 4 
i bottles, by druggists everywhere. 
+ Prepared only by bY 
HENRY B. PLATT, New York. if 
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A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beecham’s 


Pills 
ec a 








eae 
[Nog jin 


Mry'> o-sand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the Uni ed States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it with.n the past four years, with a degree of 


SUGCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant suppl y of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in» rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
act's in harmony with the veh ye | appointed laws of 
hen'th and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
of «,sease. IT WILL CURE You. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTs. 





For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
sake of introduction, we will on 


HEADACHE receipt of 25 cents (silver) mail 
SUFFERERS 3 sry. nadie: tire. $s, pores 


Tablets. Relief warranted or money refunded. Invalu- 


able in painful men-truation. 
4. B. SIMAS CO.. Haverhill, Mass. 





Fora meine point only and for 


/ 





OPENING DAYS AT NORTHFIELD. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Moody’s summer 
work in Chicago prevented him from being 
present on the opening days of the conference, 
it did not lag at the start, and the initial meet- 
ings last week Tuesday and Wednesday had 
much of the peculiar snap and movement 
which attendants upon these Northfield gath- 
erings for a dozen years past have learned to 
expect. Dr. A. J. Gordon, who made such an 
excellent substitute for Mr. Moody last year, 
presided over the sessions until the latter ar- 
rived and Mr. Sankey and Mr. Stebbins led the 
singing, which was as spirited and enjoyable 
as ever. The cosmopolitan and interdenomi- 
national character of the audiences is no less 
noticeable than in previous years. One or two 
large parties from New York and Philadelphia 
were early on the ground and pitched their 
tents on the grassy uplands in a businesslike 
fashion, evidencing a determination to stay 
through. 

In the case of not a few persons who come 
up to this annual feast this fortnight is the 
only vacation they get, but fortunately the 
meetings are not so numerous or extended as 
to leave no opportunity for jaded bodies and 
tired nerves to rest. Nearly all the after- 
noons are free and are utilized for walks and 
drives, to which the beauty of the region 
round about continually allures one. 

The morning sessions thus far have been 
Bible classes on a large scale, with Dr. Gor- 
don, Dr. Pierson, Evangelist George C. Need- 
ham and others as instructors, and a large 
array of attentive listeners with Bibles and 
note-books in hand and ready to interject 
questions. Mr. Needham, by the way, has 
been giving Bible readings and addresses dur- 
ing the interim between this conference and 
the college students’ rally in early July. So 
many city people are now spending a large 
part of the summer at the Hotel Northfield, 
or at other of, the local hostelries, that they 
are a perceptible addition to the usual sum- 
mer congregations. The evening meetings re- 
semble the morning, perhaps rather more 
prominence being given to sermons and ad- 
dresses. Among the prominent participants 
thus far have been President Merrill E. Gates, 
Rev. A.C. Dixon, D. D., of Brooklyn and Rev. 
A. S. Gumbart of Boston. <A vigorous effort 
headed by Dr. Gordon and H. M. Moore to 
secure a fund for aiding Mr. Moody’s work in 
Chicago has resulted in the raising of nearly 
$10,000. 

The conference continues through next Sun- 
day. H. A. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. ARTHUR SPOONER. 





The death of Mr. Spooner, pastor of the church in 
Bloomer, Wis., occurred suddenly while visiting a 
parishioner during the absence of his wife. He was 
born in Hadley, Eng., 1n 1853, and came to America 
at the age of thirty, graduating from the Chicago 
Seminary in 1888. After brief pastorates at Prince- 
ton and Shiocton, Wis.,and Glen Ellyn, [l., he came 
to Bloomer in April, 1892. He leaves a wife and 
three young children. 





By an error in tabulating and printing one manu- 
script page of the Connecticut table in the Year- 
Book, the two Ridgefield lines on page 120 repeat 
the preceding Redding lines, and the succeeding 
lines, as far as Staffordville on page 122, belong 
with and should follow the church and minister of 
the second line above. The reports from Stafford 
Springs and Staffordville on page 122 are omitted 
and should read thus: 


Stafford Saetngs. - 29, 82, 111, 21 | 7, 5,12) 1, 3,04) 4.4 | 120 
Staffordville........ 4, 32, 36, 10} 3,3, 6| 2,3,0,5/3,0| 25 





THE LATEST FAp.—There is now a craze for low- 
cushioned sofas, without backs or sides, but sup- 
plied with plenty of soft down cushions for easy 
reclining. They have these luxurious cushioned 
seats at Paine’s furniture warerooms, 48 Canal 
Street, at extremely low prices. 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


A of, 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 

rough hands with shapeless nails and painful tinger 

ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

world, as well as purest and 

sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Toilet soap, aud the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair, Sale 

greater than the combined sa!es of all other skin 

and compl xion soaps. Sold throughout the world, 
PotTtER Drvu@ anD_Cuem. Corp., Boston. 

Say~ ** All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


Gy HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


<4 Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak. 

A ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 

t and Painsr lieved »n one minute by 

17 the Cutiecurs Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 















U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. A 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST 


§ Size A holding 15 numbers. 
askhoerye Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents 





Why not preserve your papers? 








W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


This little tract has beet 
The of immense service to the 


churches in suggesting s87* 
tematic LF my or pri 








66 99 It was first published a8, 
Harris tee ile oir 
ait. and a 
y , editions of 
Method of | tice: Many lance caer air 
”* in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copes, 


Giving pore Oe Ta a 


For sale at the office of the Conareyationa’ixt, Boston. 
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RISIBLES. 


She was an exceptionally stout woman and 
when she loomed up in the door of the street 
car the men, with true masculine perversity, 
puried themselves in their newspapers or 
jooked out of the window as if they had not 
the remotest idea that she was about. But a 
lank youth in the corner was equal to the 
occasion and piped up shrilly, ‘I will be one 
of four to get up and give that lady a seat.” 

“But, your honor,” said the prisoner, “ I am 
not guilty of this crime. I have three witnesses 
who will swear that at the hour this man was 
robbed I was at home in my own chamber 
taking care of the baby.”’ 

“Yes, your honor,” glibly answered the 
prisoner’s counsel, “ that is strictly true. We 
can prove a lullaby, your honor.’’--Ez. 

The latest magazine gun will fire 2,000 shots 
a minute, so they say. Magazine editors will 
tind it useful in the spring poetry season. 
—EFz. 

We are making many new words, borrowing 
some from other languages. In describing a 
rich young American lady who has become 
engaged to an impecunious French nobleman 
it is suggested that she might be called his 
financeée. 

A TRIO OF FUGITIVE POEMS. 
TO THE MOSQUITO. 


0 prima donna of the vesper hour, 
Our strained attention earning by the song, 
Others may greater compass have, or power, 
But none by more applause are borne along, 
With eager ear we list thy soft advance, 
And to discern thee peer with utmost pains, 
The while thy slender songs our souls entrance 
Till loud handelapping encores thy refrains. 


STEALING AWAY. 


I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And take a Pullman sleeper for 
Chicago and the fair, 
And when I’ve spent a week or two 
And seen the sights so great, 
1 love to steal a chance to ride 
Home on an empty freight. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


ABOUT RIPE. 


We know by the populous growth of the classes, 
By the glow in the cheeks of the lads and the lasses, 
By the way after session the teachers convene, 
And aloof from the scholars are whispering seen, 
By the way all the doctors do knowingly nod, 
That the Sunday school picnic is bursting its pod. 

Though the Salvation Army encourages 
matrimony its zeal on the subject seemed to 
be tempered with caution at a recent wedding, 
when Major ——, being asked for a solo, 
struck up: 

Stop, poor sinner, stop and think, 
Before you further go. 





YounG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
#0 years. Your Grocer and Druggist sell it. 


ASK your friends who have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla what they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. One has been cured of indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia, another finds it indispens- 
able for sick headache, others report remarkable 
cures of scrofula, salt rheum and other blood 
diseases, still others will tell you that it overcomes 
“that tired feeling,’ and so on. Truly, the best 
advertising which Hood’s Sarsaparilla receives is 
the hearty indorsement of the army of friends it has 
won by its positive medicinal merit. 


THE many friends of the house of R. & J. Gil- 
christ, 5 and 7 Winter Street, are very glad to know 
that a final settlement has been made with their 
creditors. The transaction has been a mutually sat- 
isfactory one, owing to the honorable position which 
the firm has taken and to the cordial feeling enter- 
tained by all the creditors, who were unanimous in 
the desire to make it practicable for the firm to re- 
sume business. Improvements, we understand, will 
be made in the store and the stock for the coming 
Season will be an especially attractive one, so that 
this tirm will have no difficulty in retaining the 
— it has so long held in the confidence of the 

ic. 


and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y S handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


*“* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) ; **KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 
APACE meergYY” =UEN PAW T pleads 
“AT "(New Yor ia 
BEXMEE PARMAR ({etaboren) Nop ean Sat aah 
¢ " (New York) , fe - Louis 
i BBCOHE YN gti ae aAcEM, Sem at) 
: ~ . Louis bie " Chicago 
**CORNELL" (Buffalo) _ ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Loale and Chicago} 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) ** UNION "' (New York) 


** JEWETT " (New York) 
are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa. 
@ion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 















W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE <-.a=:... 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mags. 








“Go Right Straight | 
Back and Get 















\, When a woman Knows that 
\\ GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else’”’ game. 
MADE BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montrea). 



















Be sure and get | 


| GOLD DUST. 




















USE.“ DURKEE’S 





SALAD DRESSING” 
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in cost of R« yal over 


the food. 


Where the finest 


with safety. 


are more highly refined and expénsive. 
the Royal is correspondingly purer and 
higher in leavening strength, and of greater 
money value totheconsumer. Thedifference 


does not eqtial’ the difference in leavening 
strength, nor make good the inferior work 
of the cheaper powders, nor remove the 
impurities which such powders leave in 


food is required, the 
Royal Baking Powder cnly can be used. 
Where the question of health is considered, 
no baking powder but Royal can be used 
All others are shown by official 
analyses to contain Jime, ammonia or alum. 


T costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 
than any other, because its ingredients 


A Matter of Health 


But 


the best of the others 





4 








GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 








Give her a watch; 


a good watch, a handsome one— 
but don’t “go broke” over it. 

Fourteen-karat gold, filled, or 
coin-silver, elegantly engraved: 
enamel dial in modern Arabic nu- 
merals; jeweled works; stem-set 
and stem-winding. A gem to look 
at and a perfect time-keeper. It 
looks like a hundred-dollar watch ; 
any one can take genuine pride in 
its looks and its behavidr. The 
new, perfected, quick-winding 
“‘ Waterbury” ($4 to $15). 
No cheap Swiss watch can com- 

pare with it. Your jeweler 


sells it, in many different 
Styles. 49 








BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVEw _ 
Bis WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, | 





GENTS WANTED ON SALARY %:..:o": 
sehente the New Patent yo pak Eeasing 
Eraser Myc, Co. X &. fis2 ‘La Crosse, Wis- 





The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 








We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap. 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy. 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth's “pearl top” and “ pearl glass" do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A, MACBETH Co, 


EEPS Leather twice as 
soft and long—Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 












‘ P | ® 
slaying, 

fh or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
Ato motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. gap oon” 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—!ong, 
short or medium, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 


Western Whelreale Depet.© Jan 


FERRIS BROS. spe" 















Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia 
Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Shuttle and Anvil 
HAMMOND)! 
JUST OUT. 











BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
: KEYBOARDS. | 
RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL. 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


_| THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


300 WASHINGTON STREET. 





